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OUR COVER PICTURE 


The good things of the table 
and the satisfaction of the clamant 
needs of the children have always 
been part of the Christmastide 
observance in Ireland. But it can 
be said in all truth that the 
spiritual aspect of the great 
festival has always been kept 
uppermost in mind, and this 
fine West of Ireland drawing by 
Coghlan typifies that traditional 
spirit. 


The Irish Dtgest brings you every 
Month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought, 
To ensure that vou receive your 
copy regularly why oot become 
e subscriber? One year, 20s. ; 
two years, 35s.. post tree. Hand 
your subscription to your sews- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Inssu Dicest. 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin ireiand. 
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“Is not ‘ T.D, an hereditary title ?” asked Lord Longford. 
Well, why not if the son is worthy of his father ? 


Our Fathers That 


Begat Us 


TERENCE DE VERE WHITE 


O the question—Should Ire- 

land institute a system of 
hereditary titles?—asked at a 
Wexford Festival, Lord Longford 
replied with another question: Is 
not T.D. an hereditary title? 

I do not know what answer the 
Lord’s prayer received on that 
occasion, but it has been uttered 
very often: it has been a favourite 
theme with that Juvenal delin- 
quent, Mr. Myles na Gopaleen. 
Mr. Frank MacDermot returned 
to it in a recent article. 


If I understand Mr. MacDer- 
mot, his complaint is against the 
national habit of regarding a seat 
in the Dail as, at best, an asset 
which passes in the first place to 
a widow, with a proviso that she 
may renounce in favour of a son 
who attains the age of twenty-one 
years and is at large: at worst the 
Dail is regarded as a mendicity 
institution, a branch of the general 
activity usually associated with the 
name of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Delicacy, if nothing else, re- 


Condensed from the National Observer 
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strains me from giving instances 
to support Mr. MacDermot. But 
the harm done by this kindly folly 
is not great—the instances are not 
sufficiently frequent—and charity, 
if not the most appropriate, is 
better than many of the consider- 
ations which secure the choice of 
a candidate in the ordinary course. 

The cause of complaint which 
frets Mr. na Gopaleen is the 
presence in the Dail, and even in 
the Executive Council, of young 
men who rejoice in such names as 
de Valera, Costello, Boland, 


Lemass, Cosgrave and O’Higgins. 

Is this a justifiable complaint? 
What precedents do we find in 
other ages and in other countries? 


Should Philip of Macedon have 
insisted that Alexander hide him- 
self in the decent obscurity of a 
bank? Was Chatham to deny to 
his William the opportunity which 
the young man took so early and 
so wonderfully? Would it have 
been more proper had Charles 
James Fox concentrated his efforts 
at Crockfords and Newmarket be- 
cause his father had been so long 
a public servant? 

In our own time any such pre- 
scription would have deprived 
England of her greatest political 
leader. In America the Roosevelts 
and the Tafts would have been 
shamed into silence. 

Whatever the popular view may 
be, for myself, I would look for- 
ward hopefully if I saw a star ris- 
ing on the political horizon which 
bore a great historical name. The 
name Terry or Barrymore on a 
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playbill outside a theatre should 
raise higher hopes than names 
(even in Gaelic script) that evoke 
no magic of past glory. 

The name “ Hone” in Ireland 
in the sphere of art should carry 
the same encouragement as one 
feels in England at any intellectual 
attempt made by one who bears 
the name of Trevelyan, Strachey, 
Huxley or Darwin. Nor, in what 
are euphemistically described as 
“sporting” circles, does the 
ability of a horse to win the Derby, 
discourage breeders from entering 
its progeny for the Classics. 

This objection to the appearance 
of the sons of the great in our 
Parliament is against all human 
experience and contrary to natural 
law. Granted that the power to 
pass on great gifts are rare. 


There seems to be a law of 
nature that when very great genius 
is concentrated in one man noth- 
ing is left for subsequent gener- 
ations. There were two Mills and 
two Dumas; and Wells left a son 
who writes. But after Shakespeare, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Milton, Dante comes a full stop. 
In the grammar of biology it 
would seem there are no other 
stops for genius. 

But the less rarefied gifts which 
politics, acting, and most of the 
professions require, do seem to 
pass by heredity. What is more, 
those who imbibe a certain atmos- 
phere in youth and are spurred on 
by family tradition have a great 
advantage over the unschooled and 
the unsure in every generation. It 
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was easier to be Wellington than 
Napoleon, and easier to be Lord 
Salisbury than Lloyd George. 

Can it be that when voices are 
raised against these young men in 
politics that in truth it is the chil- 
dren who are suffering for the sins 
of the fathers? Is it possible that 
the great miracle of Sinn Féin was 
a myth? 

It is heresy not to believe that 
God dropped a race of statesmen- 
soldiers on Ireland between the 
years 1880 and 1900. On some a 
bountiful providence added to 


their other gifts poetic or schol- 
astic excellence as well. If this be 
true—and it must be true—should 
we not be thankful that some of 
that wonderful generation were 


able to propagate themselves? 
Surely it is there we should look 
for our future leaders before we 
turn to the unknown and the un- 
proved. 

Or, can it be, that the complaint 
is really against the old men? Can 
it be that what the Gopaleens are 
saying is: “One generation of 
these windbags was enough. For 
Pete’s sake don’t ask us to endure 
another”? I, for one, refuse to 
believe it. 

Readers of such works as the 
memoirs of Duff Cooper (and his 
wife’s) will come across the names 
of many young men—Raymond 
Asquith, to take one—sons of 
famous fathers who displayed from 
the first academic brilliance, per- 
sonal charm, bravery and—in 
some cases—manly beauty. That 
generation with a _ sickening 


thoroughness was almost obliter- 
ated by the first World War. 

I can hardly believe that those 
who knew Raymond Asquith would 
have complained had he entered 
Parliament in his father’s wake. I 
can imagine the Liberals of that 
time hoping he would succeed his 
father at the head of their Party. 


One who has had the privilege 
of sharing the companionship of 
our jeunesse dorée—the local 
equivalents of Raymond Asquith 
—who has memories of halcyon 
days spent in the shade of willow 
trees exchanging epigrams or cap- 
ping quotations; or listening to the 
chimes at midnight, or talking 
down the sun, or swimming 
Hellesponts, playing tennis on 
dew-drenched morning lawns, out- 
sonneting one another for the 
favours of the Dublin Dianas—one 
so privileged can make estimates 
of their worth. But the world at 
large must judge them by their 
public performances. And it seems 
to me that each must be allowed, 
as it were, to hang by his own 
tail. 

Many a high-bred, high-priced 
yearling proves a disappointment 
on the racecourse. It well may be 
that not all of the second gener- 
ation will answer our sanguine 
hopes. In horse circles such failures 
are relegated to hacking and hunt- 
ing or go to stud at moderate fees. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s noisy boy 
has suffered the fate of the 
disappointing thoroughbred. Sir 
Anthony Eden’s son has main- 
tained a decent obscurity. Lord 
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Baldwin’s boy went, I think, to the 
Bahamas. 

To the Dail, “let us go, where 
the fleet of stars is anchored and 
the young star-captains glow "— 
and gently extinguish those lights 
which do not glow so brightly as 
the others. But let us not put them 
all out. That young Mr. Boland, 
trusted but untried, should be 
catapulted into the Cabinet makes 
no odds if he proves to be talented, 
wise and good. Pitt was Prime 
Minister at three and twenty. 

It is immensely heartening to 
see able articles in the Press signed 
Erskine B. Childers; to have that 
assurance that a distinguished 
family has not petered out. Three 
generations of Dillons should re- 
commend that name to us. I would 
that the names Grattan, Tone, 
Davis, Butt, Parnell could replace 
some of those which I see on 
pieces of paper which are stuffed 
in letter-boxes at election time. 

We are the victims not of cynic- 
ism—there is a place for cynicism 
—but of the mean defeatism of 
mercenary minds. Revolution ran 
down, dreams died: we have been 


First Reading 
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left with the moral courage of the 
village draper and the panache of 
the licensed grocer. 

That is why the new generation 
is all important. That is why one 
despairs when the voice of youth 
is raised, not against the ramparts 
of privilege (or ignorance and pre- 
judice, sullen and entrenched) but 
in the raucous reiteration of old 
catch-cries. 

That is why one hopes to see 
the young take their place on the 
side of the angels against the loud- 
voiced, red-faced haters and their 
more dangerous associates, whose 
rigid features and silent tongues— 
the surface serenity of concen- 
trated malevolence—can so easily 
be mistaken for gentle patience. 

By all means let us inspect the 
ship of State. And let us jettison 
the stowaways. 


It was so old a ship—who 
knows, who knows? 

And yet so beautiful, I watched 
in vain 

To see the mast burst open with 
a rose, 

And the whole deck put on its 
leaves again. 


FTER he had left Leinster House, a T.D. met his tailor in 


Molesworth Street. 


“ Excuse me, sir,” said the tailor, “ but did you get the bill 


I sent you last month?” 


“Certainly I got it,” came the dignified reply, “ and it 
has already received its first reading.” 


“ Wuat a beautiful sideboard, Period, of course?” 
“Oh, yes—thirty-six monthly payments.” 





“ What is the moon? What is the stars?” 


DEPTH-PROBING THE COSMOS 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


AVE the rocket experts with 

present-day “ Moon probes ” 

stolen a march on astrono- 
mers? 


In a sense astronomy and 
rocketry have the relationship of 
the Pen and the Sword. Hitherto 
hampered by the ocean of the 
atmosphere, which compelled the 
building of observatories on Mount 
Palomar, Mount Wilson, etc., 
astronomers naturally welcome any 
information obtained from outer 
space. 

Such startling achievements as 
the launching of Moonrocket 
Pioneer, tearing a great hole in the 
cosmic curtain, give us unique 
glimpses of the starry drama. 
Astronomers, however, have their 
sights set far beyond the Moon. 


You mean Mars—to find out if 
there’s life on Mars, and other 
planets? 


Astronomers have too big a job 
merely mapping the heavens to go 
in for visual joy-rides to Mars. But 
as well as professionals there are 
many amateur star-gazers, whose 
interest, echoing popular curiosity 
about the planets, sometimes dis- 
covers data very useful to the pro- 
fessional astronomer. 

Apart from new scientific infor- 
mation, the discovery of which may 


suddenly give the amateur astrono- 
mer important status, this is a 
science in which anyone may 
dabble without special training. 
With a small telescope, or even a 
pair of binoculars, it is possible, 
for instance, to see the Moon in an 
entirely new light: not as a disc, 
but as a three-D body in the sky, 
a giant ball. 

Have not professionals a great 
advantage over amateurs here, with 
such instruments as the giant 200- 
inch reflecting telescope on Mount 
Palomar? 


Telescopes like this are built to 


. probe space to a distance of about 


6,000 million million million miles. 
Such a telescope would almost 
knock the Moon sideways if we 
trained it upon such a near neizh- 
bour. Its use for simple scrutiny of 
the Moon would be considered 
frivolous and expensive. 


Weli, then, should it not give us 
more information about Mars, or 
fupiter? 

No, because the real astronomer 
is interested in stars—their bright- 
ness, their age, their history— 
rather than in planets. 


What is a star? 


The sun in our own solar system 
is really a star, and as its yellow 
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colour tells us, a very old star 
which is rapidly cooling. Some 
stars are white-hot or bluish, some 
are yellow, orange, even red, or a 
dull, burnt-out “ cinder-red ” like 
the Garnet Star. 


If it’s burnt-out and cold, does 
that make a star a planet? 


A planet is quite different from 
the stars, im that it has an 


apparent motion of its own. The 
only planets we know anything 
about are those which journey in 
circular orbits around our sun, just 
as does our own planet Earth. 


But can we distinguish between 
stars and planets by looking at 
them? 


Certainly, because whereas the 
stars “twinkle,” or seem to 
twinkle as their light streams 
through our atmosphere, planets 
have a steady brightness, as for 
example the Moon. And like our 
satellite the Moon, our companion- 
planets Mars, Venus, Jupiter, etc., 
simply reflect the light of a real 
Star, Our sun. 


Is the Moon our nearest planet? 


Since it orbits the Earth, 
although it is actually a planet, it 
is looked upon as one with our 
Earth—our satellite or moon. 
Other planets besides Earth have 
moons. Neptune has two moons 
circling around it; green Uranus 
has five; Saturn, apart from its 
triple “ rings” which really are a 
myriad tiny moons, has nine; 
Jupiter has eleven moons or maybe 
twelve. 
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Apart from the Moon, which 
planet is nearest Earth? 


The Moon is a mere 240,000 
miles off. The nearest planet after 
that is Mercury, 137,910,000 miles 
away. Until recently Neptune was 
considered our most distant planet, 
as far off as 2,913,644,000 miles. 
But in 1930 an astronomer in 
Arizona discovered yet another 
planet, in the far-away darkness 
fringing our solar system, and this 
distant planet was given the name 
Pluto. 


How far away from Earth is 
Pluto? 


So great a distance that nobody 
has worked it out yet. But if we 
take as a guide the length of a 
planet’s year—the time it takes to 
travel round the sun—we find that 
whereas Mercury takes eighty- 
seven days and Neptune 60,180 
days, Pluto’s orbit of the sun takes 
248 years! 

As we call this our Solar Sys- 
tem, the sun must be quite close to 
us? 


Indeed, yes. The sun is only 
93,000,000 miles away. 


I suppose that’s a mere nothing 
compared with the overall dimen- 
sions of the Solar System? 


Well, from a transmitter like the 
giant radio-telescope at Jodrell 
Bank, a wireless signal which could 
circle the earth in half a second 
would take 8} minutes to reach 
the sun. To reach the nearest star, 
the same signal would have to 
travel for four years and four 
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months. To the fringe of the dis- 
tant stars of our system it would 
have to travel for thousands cf 
years. 
What 
System? 
Our sun, and the planets with 
their satellites, and the other 
heavenly bodies which revolve 
around the sun. It includes the 
many familiar star-groups called 
constellations, such as the seven 
stars of the Plough, or Great Bear; 
these bright stars point in a 


exactly is the Solar 


straight line to the unchanging 
Pole Star. 

In the Zodiac, that belt within 
which the sun and planets move, 
are the twelve familiar constella- 
tions, still retaining their old fanci- 
ful names. They are the Ram, the 


Bull, the Heavenly Twins, the 
Crab, the Lion, the Virgin etc. 
Altogether, apart from the Milky 
Way, about 3,300 stars may be 
seen at one time, without a tele- 
scope. 

Can we guess how many stars are 
in the Universe? 

Our own Milky Way, a great 
scarf almost encircling the 
heavens, is itself a vast galaxy of 
stars. Even dark patches like the 
great Nebula in Andromeda, we 
now know to be a hazy patch of 
stars 50,000 light years across. 

Millions of such spiral nebulae 
are believed to occupy approxim- 
ately uniform “ island” positions 
in space about one-and-a-half 
million years apart. Lord Kelvin’s 
estimate of the number of stars in 
the Universe was a _ thousand 


ec—ooOWI WI > 7, mnmnnne 
GLAD OF HIS HELP 
Tre observer who watches the 
skies just for the interest of it 
need not have a string of scienti- 
fic degrees. 

Even binoculars are of some 
help and will show many fas- 
cinating sights, ranging from 
red stars and star-clusters to 
craters on the Moon. An 
ordinary naval telescope is 
enough to show the four bright 
satellites of Jupiter; the smallest 
astronomical telescope will give 
some view of the rings of 
Saturn. 

The fact that professionals are 
justifiably “ star-minded ” means 
that the amateur, the man who 
works with a modest telescope 
set up in his back garden, has 
matters very much to himself in 
regard to observation of the 
Moon and planets, and it is an 
undoubted fact that the amateur 
astronomer can make himself 
very useful indeed. 

This marks astronomy out 
from nearly all other sciences. 
No amateur worker can hope to 
help in solving the secrets of the 
atom, find the elixir of life, or 
even shoot himself skyward in 
a rocket-ship; but astronomicaliy 
he is a force to be reckoned 
with, and his professional col- 
leagues are often glad of his 
help. Patrick Moore 

eOOoOTM————>——*—— XT Thnnn@ 
million, but as bigger and better 
telescopes reveal more and more 
magnitudes, the number begins to 
look more like two hundred thou- 
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sand million—each one in a 
gigantic loneliness of space. 


Has any sort of shape been 
observed in all this—this Universe 
or Cosmos? 


Well, as we know, the word 
Universe includes the Creator and 
all creation; but Cosmos has been 
defined as “the Universe as an 
ordered whole.” Therefore, the 
more we discover of the Cosmos, 
the more we’d expect to find it 
falling into some kind of shape. 

Sir James Jeans put forward the 
idea that we live in an expanding 
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universe, which every thousand- 
and-a-half million years has 
doubled itself. But as we never 
really see a star, but only the light 
which began streaking from it 
thousands or even millions of years 
ago, it is possible that the stars are 
not forever rushing from or 
towards us as they seem to do, but 
that their light comes to us in- 
directly, having circled the 
“ world lines” of a cosmic sphere. 
Another idea is that the universe 
of stars is voyaging through the 
black infinity of space like some 
stupendous, glittering ship. 


\ees 


Regardless Of The Calendar 


WHEN is a man old? He is old, not when he has reached 

his three score years and ten. He is old when the fire 
of learning has died within him, when he hides behind a 
cloak of security and refuses to take a chance. He refuses to 
accept a new challenge. He pleads protection for his family 
and comfort for the later years, and all the time this stifling 
thing called security deadens the will to live a full life. A man 
ages quickly this way. 

A man is old when his vitality runs dry; when he resigns 
himself to passive thoughts and finds it’s too much trouble 
to start a new venture. When it’s no longer fun to get up 
in the morning and commence a new day. When the urge 
to learn has vanished; when meeting new people is just too 
much trouble. That’s when a man is old. It may be at thirty- 
five or it may be at eighty-five. 

Routine, uninspired living, lack of challenge, laziness, non- 
creative thinking—these are some of the robbers of growth, 
maturity and longevity. Without them one dies prematurely 
at ninety. With them one lives a full life, regardless of the 


calendar. 
Quoted in R.G.D.A.T.A. Review 


[F you want your husband to continue being the light of 
your life, don’t let him go out too often! 





Even in the third and fourth generations they feel 
they are forgotten by their kinsfolk at home 


Why Do We Neglect 


the Boston Irish ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


“@( ‘EE, I'm paid to talk on 

this bus, but evvabody’s 
talkin’. Whaddid they-all come 
along for—to talk? Maybe I 
shoudda jis’ come fur the ride!” 

Thus the driver, a desiccated 
middle-aged man, on our con- 
ducted bus tour of Boston, in an 
aside. I could hear it because I 
sat near him, and even though he 
turned away from the microphone 
strapped round his neck when he 
made his criticisms, they were 
quite audible to me. 

They were meant to be, for the 
driver had a very American 
resentment of being boned in 
upon when he was paid to do a 
job, and he was not to understand 
that the two elderly and very vocal 
Bostonian ladies who kept talking 
all the time were doing it out of 
family feeling. 

He was a good driver and a good 
guide. He had to be, to handle a 
large bus in the narrow Boston 
streets and talk at the same time 
about the early days of the 
Commonwealth, the purple glass 

Condensed from 


and the Georgian fanlights in the 
houses on Beacon Hill, Henry 
Wadsworth, Longfellow, and Paul 
Revere. 

The driver quoted Longfeilow’s 
poems extensively, particularly 
The Ride of Paul Revere; the old 
ladies droned on, regardless; the 
temperature was up somtéwhere in 
the eighties and the sun was beat- 
ing on my side of the bus. 

Not that the tour wasn’t a good 
one. It was. Boston is a city of 
character and tradition, where the 
17th and 18th-century foundations 
still appear under the slick 2o0th- 
century superstructure. We found 
the existence of narrow meander- 
ing streets and gracious red-brick 
Georgian facades in this great 
modern city as reassuring as 
Americans in Europe find ice 
water and the New York papers. 

We found, too, plenty of signs 
that here the first immigrant waves 
land, to stay on the foreshore, 
looking back and living back to 
Europe, before they are absorbed 
into the American amalgam. Just 


the Irish Times 
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under the beautiful North Church, 
where the signal lanterns were 
hung for Paul Revere, for instance, 
there is a little square dominated 
by Revere’s statue. This square is 
crowded in the cool of the evening 
by Italians of all ages, chattering 
in melodious arpeggios like flocks 
of operatic and very Latin 
thrushes with not a syllable of 
English to be heard. 

These Italians, too, are gradu- 
ally ousting the Irish-Americans 
from their controlling influence in 
local politics, thus following the 
pattern of New York. The race- 
history of Boston was explained to 
me by a non-Bostonian American 
in terms something like this: 

“ The original Yankees were the 
brains, the stomachs and the 
purses; the Irish, the Jews and 
the Italians were the hands and 
feet and muscles that filled those 
stomachs and those purses, and 
even though those 19th-century 
immigrants are now absorbed as 
full Americans, it will be at least 
another 100 years before they are 
accepted by the Yankee Bos- 
tonians. 

“The Yankee Bostonians are 
typified by the Beacon Hill dow- 
agers—the Daughters of the 
Revolution who are said to sleep 
in their hats; who attend tea- 
parties rather than cocktail parties; 
who live in a cultured world 
dominated by Henry and William 
James, Sargent, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Thoreau; who are 
beginning to accept T. S. Eliot; 
but who are still resentfully sus- 
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picious of John P. Marquand, 
creator of that arch-typical Bos- 
tonian, the late George Apley.” 
(All the same, I saw a portrait of 
Marquand displayed like a shrine 
in the Sheraton Plaza.) 

Another American summed up 
the Boston Irish: “ You'll still find 
the main division into shanty Irish 
and lace-curtain Irish. But there’s 
an intermediate class now—lI call 
them the two-toilet Irish. They are 
on the way up, and they are re- 
sented from both below and above. 
If you were to stay here for a 
while, you'd find political affili- 
ations that have been forgotten at 
home for fifty years. I don’t mean 
merely organisations like the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians or 
the Foresters—you’ll get some 
groups that go right back to the 
Young Irelanders. 

“ They share a coramunity feel- 
ing for the old country. This 
ranges from an informed and in- 
telligent interest in Irish affairs 
to straight shamrock-and-sunburst 
sentimentality, but they still pull 
a formidable political weight. The 
present Mayor of Boston is Irish- 
American; so is the Deputy- 
Governor cf Massachusetts. Gov- 
ernor Furcolo is Italian-American, 
but you will have noticed that 
when he spoke at dinner the other 
night he emphasised that his 
mother was Irish, and that his wife 
is Irish on both sides. These things 
count for votes still. . . .” 

An Irish-Bostonian took over: 
“ You forgot one of the snobberies. 
The immigrants of the ’forties 
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were divided into those who 
pressed on to Boston and those 
who had had enough at the first 
landfall, and stayed in Newfound- 
land. They are still, derisively, 
called ‘ Herrin’-chokers ’. 

“ About the communal strength 
of the Boston-Irish, make no mis- 
take about it: their primary loyal- 
ties go to their new country, but 
even in the third and fourth gen- 
erations they hold a strong senti- 
ment for Ireland,*and here many 
of them feel that they are over- 
looked by the Irish at home. 

“They don’t necessarily want 
political pep-talks about Partition, 
but your Cultural Relations Com- 
mission and your Irish Arts 
Council could do a lot to shake 
the sunburst sentimentality and 
bring them up to date on post- 
Celtic Twilight Ireland. 

“Lectures on what has been 
done in electricity and in peat and 
films on facilities in Ireland for 
American tourists would be well 
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received here by any number oi 
Boston-Irish societies. So would 
talks on Ireland’s present economic 
and political set-up. So would 
tours by drama groups, exhibitions 
of Irish paintings, readings of Irish 
poetry, recitals of Irish music, 
from folk-songs upwards. 

“Your Government at home 
should take a leaf out of the 
British book. They have cultural 
propaganda missions always mov- 
ing, not only here, but all over 
Central and South America as 
well. Ireland, with a sympathetic 
and receptive audience waiting, 
does virtually nothing about it.” 

Now that a nationally-owned 
airline is operating to Boston, the 
cost of sending a series of cultural 
missions to the huge _Irish- 
American family of New England 
should not be insuperably high. 
They would be warmly welcomed 
there, and their value, politically 
and economically, to the future of 
Ireland could be considerable. 


& 


Extract from the hours of each day all they hold for you 
in terms of joy and achievement. Live a day at a time. 
Today is yours and it is the only day you have. 
Memory and foresight are important, but they can easily 
lead to regret over the past and worry about the future. A 
mind concerned with today and its possibilities is an aid in 


A Day At A Time 


achieving happiness. 


Joun H. CROWE 


[F one hears bad music it is one’s duty to drown it in 
conversation. 


Oscar WILDE 
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Wild life is tottering on the brink 
of extinction 


Theyre Going 
the Way of 
the Dodo 


DAVID GUNSTON 
bein t=)=)ut=)n¢=jntnisiutsindajsintndndsisin’ 


“A S dead as the dodo” is an 

apt description of anything 
defunct, but we sometimes forget 
that it was man himself who wiped 
out the dodo—and the passenger 
pigeon, the quagga, the moa bird, 
the great sea cow and many 
others. 

These sorry instances of wild 
creatures completely disappearing 
from the face of the earth through 
man’s interference belong to his- 
tory—but the process continues. 
The ruthless extermination of 
animals by man has nearly always 
been due to greed, selfishness, and 
callous indifference. 

Some idea of the great losses in 
wild life may be obtained from a 
look at some of the unfortunate 
species currently tottering on the 
brink of extinction. 


The Tasmanian tiger, a large 
(5 ft.), black-striped grey-brown 
wolf-like creature has been pushed 
off the mainland of Australia to the 
island of Tasmania, where it sur- 
vives precariously in the rugged 
western and south-western parts. 
Its extinction can be expected at 
any time. A 1937 expedition to 
this wild region counted about 
twenty. 

Two better-known Australian 
creatures, the little koala bear and 
that feathered oddity, the duck- 
billed platypus, both reached the 
point of near-extinction years ago, 
and only drastic official conserva- 
tion measures have saved them. 

Fortunately a measure of gov- 
ernmental protection is now 


afforded another big rarity, the 


Javan rhinoceros, a one-horned 
monster formerly common 
throughout Assam, Burma, Mal- 
aya, Siam, and Sumatra which is 
now reduced to a pitiful twenty 
specimens in a West Java reserve. 
Two other rhinos, those massive 
living relics of prehistoric times, 
may also disappear in the next few 
years unless they are actively pro- 
tected. 

The small, often hairy; two- 
horned Sumatran rhinoceros, once 
widely spread over eastern Asia, 
is now a forgotten rarity in Sum- 
atra and Borneo, while the great 
Indian rhinoceros, although care- 
fully preserved by the Indian 
Board for Wild Life in Assam, 
must also: be considered on the 
danger list for survival, for only 
some 440 remain. 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
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Far fewer, probably only 100- 
200, Arabian oryx remain in the 
Great Sandy Desert of Arabia. 
These are gracefully-slender white 
antelopes, formerly widespread in 
Syria, Jordan and Arabia, but now 
actively reaching total extermina- 
tion through uncontrolled hunting 
with motor vehicles and modern 
weapons. It’s the same story with 
the larger, spiral-horned yellow 
addax of the Sahara Desert, which 
is rapidly dying out through reck- 
less hunting from jeeps. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of 
all the antelope tribe, the nyala, 
or bush-buck, which stands about 
40 in. high and has magnificent 
in-curved horns surmounting its 
cross-striped body, has long been 
rare but its future offers a glimmer 
of hope. 

Thanks to enlightened protec- 
tion in Nyasaland, Portuguese 
East Africa and the Kruger 
National Park, it survives in 
special reservations, but nowhere 
do its numbers resemble the great 
leaping herds that once ranged the 
forests of South and East Africa. 

Swifter is the fate that awaits 
the little lemurs of the world. 
These hairy, tree-dwelling crea- 
tures are found only in Mada- 
gascar, and yet they are vanishing 
from this ancient retreat, due 
largely to the steady felling of the 
forests for agricultural progress. 
One, the tiny hairy-eared mouse 
lemur, is already known to be ex- 
tinct, and its fellows seem doomed 
to follow before long. 

Those curious “ old gentlemen 


GOING THE WAY OF THE 


DODO 


WHERE THE BISON ROAMED 
F all the harmless large 
animals of the world the 

bison have had perhaps the 

roughest deal of all. As is well 
known, millions of the North 

American bison, or “ buffalo”, 

once roamed over that con- 

tinent and were brought to near- 
extinction in the last century, 
for in 1889 only 635 animais 
remained. Luckily, strict protec- 
tion has brought about a fair 

increase, and now some 20,000 

bison roam where millions 

once grazed. 

But the story of the closely- 
related European bison is not so 
encouraging, since its vast num- 
bers were slaughtered long ago, 
so that in 1918 only sixty 
specimens remained in zoos and 
parks. Now this fine creature is 
no longer free and wild, for it 
Owes its survival to park pre- 
servation. 

David Gunston 


Sosa den hee hard 
eee tee teen toed 


enn papuhadubadndnpsdabada( 
of the sea”, the seals, have long 
fought a losing battle against 
destruction by man greedy for 
their fur. Many species have been 
reduced beyond all imagining, 
even in this century, and three of 
the big-blackish monk seals are 
among nature’s disappearing mem- 
bers. 

The once familiar Mediterranean 
monk seal, which grows up to 
11 feet long, has long been on the 
verge of extinction, and is now 
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confined only to the shores of 
Turkey. A sad commentary on this 
valuable creature’s fate is provided 
by an incident which occurred in 
1932, when a female was taken 
alive by Egyptian fishermen from 
Port Said. They were so puzzled 
by what they considered was a 
wanderer from the Arctic, that 
they packed the seal in ice and 
sent it by train to Alexandria for 
examination. The change in envir- 
onment killed the animal. 

The West Indian monk seal, of 
the Caribbean shores, and the 
Hawaiian monk seal, both familiar 
to our seafaring forefathers, sur- 
vived until the "twenties, but are 
now almost extinct. 

The tragic saga of the passenger 
pigeon has not deterred man from 
harrying many innocent birds to 
the point of extinction. The secre- 
tive pink-headed duck of the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas has become 
extinct in recent years, while a few 
of the striking ivory-billed wood- 
peckers of North America (nick- 
named “ Van Dyke” by Audubon 
because of its pleasant ebony, 
scarlet and white plumage) were 
discovered in Florida in 19§0. 
Although a special sanctuary was 
established to preserve them, they 
too disappeared. 
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Even more important is the sav- 
ing of the lovely whooping crane, 
a bird that for years has teetered 
delicately on the edge of final de- 
struction. Its breeding ground in 
Wood Buffalo Park, Canada, has 
been discovered and turned into a 
special reserve, and the United 
States Air Force has been dis- 
suaded from making the bird’s 
wintering ground in Texas a 
bombing range. Even so, the whole 
world population is barely above 
two dozen, and only one or two 
pairs breed each year. 

Praiseworthy protection mea- 
sures have also been taken in New 
Zealand to save the great purple 
gallinule, or takahe. After being 
considered quite extinct, it was re- 
discovered in a remote valley in 
1948. 

Over three centuries of com- 
mercial exploitation of whales has 
provided one of the worst ex- 
amples of man’s ruthlessness. The 
Greenland right whale has been 
hunted out of the sea, as have 
others, and today only international 
control ensures that any of the 
largest oil-bearing whales remain 
to breed, and offers little real hope 
for their distant future. The sperm 
whale, once the mainstay of the 
industry, is becoming scarce. 


& 


You can’t have back-seat drivers in jet planes. They travel 


faster than sound. 


Dublin Opinion 


[7 is a simple formula. Do your best. Somebody might like 


It. 


DoroTHY BAKER 





Thoughts and emotions on reading 
an old Almanac 


I was Paid in 


Old Potatoes 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


= Sunlight Soap Almanac for 
the year 1899 is a volume 
which I have read again and again. 

A particularly interesting chap- 
ter is one on “How to Keep 
House on Sma‘! Incomes ”. Read- 
ing this, one cannot forget the 
immense change that has taken 
place with the coming of the Wel- 
fare State. 

Table showing how a labouring 
man with a wife and three children 
can live in the country on 15/6 a 
week : 


Rent - 

Bread and flour - - 
Meat and dripping - 
Tea or cocoa and sugar 
Butter and cheese - - - 
Haricot beans, rice, barley 
Oatmeal for porridge - - 
Coal, soap, soda, candles 
Clothing i tie . 
Club and savings bank - 


—*NNOkK KF HF NWD Y 
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Total 15 6 


I can hardly read this without a 
tremble of emotion. And then I 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Fournal 


realise that even I in my day, 
which is not all that long ago, 
worked for a farmer at 12/6 a 
week all found. And I was paid 
not in cash but in old potatoes, 
about eight bags a week, the time 
being June when potatoes were 
scarce, 

To return to my great book: 

“In keeping strictly within the 
limits of the above table severe 
self-denial will no doubt. have to 
be practised. It will be very hard 
for many men to do without beer 
and tobacco and to pay the 1/- a 
week that might admit them into 
a club which guarantees medicine 
and attendance in illness and into 
the savings bank, but, if they want 
to do by their families as they 
ought to be done by, they will cer- 
tainly practise such self-denial. 
Sixpence a week put by in the 
Savings Bank will in a year 
amount to {1 6s. 14d. (14d. being 
the interest on the three months 
in which a complete pound was in 
the bank). 

“Here is an interesting little 
table showing what a man, who 
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considers himself extremely ab- 
staining in the matter of beer and 
tobacco, may save if he leaves off 
their use altogether. 


“One pint of beer per day at 
2d. per pint comes to 1/2 per 
week or {£3 os. 8d. per 
annum. 

£24 §s. 4d. in eight years. 
Two ozs. of tobacco costing 
say 7d. per week will amount 
to 

£12 2s. 8d. in eight years. 


“Thus in eight years £36 8s. 
may be saved by going without 
beer or tobacco. A lad who prac- 
tises this small self-denial from 
sixteen to twenty-three may in 
those eight years save enough to 
furnish a comfortable cottage when 
he marries, for with the accumu- 
lated interest at 2} per cent. in the 
General Post Office he will have 
amassed about £40.” 

The word “ amassed” is good. 
And all this took place in the hey- 
day of England’s industrial might 
with the “ wealth of the Indies” 
pouring in at every port. No trade 
unions, no Labour Parties. 


It was an interesting period. It 
saw the beginnings of what we 
call compulsory education, which 
in turn gave rise to Lord North- 
cliffe and popular journalism. It 
was the birth time of some of the 
great industrial and commercial 
dynasties—Woolworths, Liptons, 
Nuffield and Lever Brothers 
themselves. 

One of my old neighbours now 
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dead used to tell me stories of his 
days in the north of England 
working in a steel works, and he 
used to complain sadly about his 
inability to read or write. What 
good jobs he could have got. 

In spite of the rise of Trade 
Unionism and compulsory educa- 
tion the ordinary Englishman, 
much more so I think than the 
ordinary Irish person, remained in 
a condition of partial blindness up 
to the beginning of the last war. 

The English masses even still 
suffer from being the children of 
serfs. This is one of the reasons 
why English soccer teams playing 
on the European Continent or 
against other foreign teams, all of 
which are recruited from a more 
intelligent breed, find themselves 
thrashed. 


But things are moving and in 
time even the British masses may 
become awake and aware. At pre- 
sent they are being driven to 
frenzied devotion for the Royal 
Family. A poor devil of a chap 
named Patrick Muldoon (wherever 
he might have come from) sug- 
gested that England would be better 
off with a President than a queen. 
He got several wallops of a sledge 
hammer from an English work- 
mate and the judge who tried the 
case said the provocation was 
enough to make any man’s blood 
boil. 

What was I talking about? The 
Soap Almanac. I have enjoyed 
reading this publication so much 
it is badly frayed. Why do I enjoy 
reading this sort of thing? Well, I 
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think it is because it reveals some- 
thing of the world in which my 
parents lived. We love discovering 
our genealogy. Remember that 
character in Corkery’s The Hid- 
den Ireland who when called a fool 
at some sporting game replied in- 
dignantly: “I’m no fool. I know 
my genealogy.” 

As I return to my book for 
amusement and not as a student of 
sociology, I cannot fail to realise 
how much this period was pre- 
Welfare State. No free medical 


attention and large areas of mal- 


™ 
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By Royal Command 


IN OLD 
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nutrition. There is a large chapter 
on home medicine and many of 
the diseases such as rickets are 
plainly ones of neglect and hunger. 

Among the many forms of out- 
door recreation for ladies not one 
has obtained more rapid and de- 
served publicity than that on 
cycling. It has its dangers like 
every other sport, but if indulged 
in moderately and with precaution 
there is nothing more calculated to 
make our English, Irish, Scots and 
Welsh girls the bonniest and 
healthiest under the sun. 


A KerryMan had the misfortune to stray away from the 
safari party and he was captured by cannibals. 

“Your Majesty,” said the cannibal cook, “how would 
you like this man served up?” 

“T always like to cook my captives in some way appro- 
priate to their national characteristics,” replied the cannibal 
king. “ What is this man’s nationality?” 

“ He’s an Irishman, your Majesty. Is it your pleasure that 


I do hirn into an Irish stew?” 


“No! no! Make soup of him.” 
“ But, your Majesty, is that characteristic of the Irish?” 
“ Of course it is—that’s the way they cook young men in 


Ireland. You never heard of that before? That’s because you 
haven’t as much time to read as I have. . . . I was given 
dozens of books about Ireland by Irish missionaries whé 
came here at one time or another.” 

“ But soup, your Majesty?” 

“ Yes, soup. . . . How often in the course of that reading 
have I come across the typical expression, ‘A broth of a 
boy *!” 

L1aM RrorDAN in the Irish Catholic 


PUNNING is a talent which no man affects to despise but he 
that is without it. 
JONATHAN SWIFT 








Christmas 
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Guiding Light 
E IRISH CHRISTMAS IS NOT THE 

English Christmas, except so far 
as the country has been Anglicised. 

I have always thought it typical 
that the Saxon child hangs up a 
stocking with the expectation of 
some material present arriving in 
the night, while the Gaelic child 
lights a candle, which is left burn- 
ing all night in the window for any 
travel-worn mother and child that 
may be out on the roads; for the 
Holy Mother herself may be pass- 
ing through the country. 

At one time the door of each 
Irish house was always left open a 
little, on the eve of Christmas, for 
the same reason. But these customs 
are passing away or are being for- 
gotten in the rather vulgar jovi- 
ality popularised by the Press. 

Another custom was that all] fish 
caught on Christmas Day was 
reserved for the widows and 
orphans of the parish under the 
name of “ Peter’s alms ”. 

Sm SHANE LESLIE 


Patriot’s Christmas 
“(CuHRISTMAS Day, 1848. IN MY 
cell aboard the Dromedary 
hulk [on his way to a convict 
settlement in Van Diemen’s Land, 
now Tasmania] . . . The men have 
had a holiday. The weather is 
bright and warm, and the whole of 
this wooden building is reeking with 
plum-pudding. 
“T hear the distant sound of loud 


applause and stamping of feet, re- 
minding me of Conciliation Hall. 
The man who attends me says it is 
a company of amateur convicts. en- 
acting a tragedy on the lower deck. 
“TI wish them all a merry Christ- 
mas and many happy returns of the 
same; but I doubt if it wil! ever re- 
turn to me. I am sitting all day, 
shrunk together in my cell, dis- 
mally ill, and wrapped up in coats, 
like a man on a box-seat of a coach. 
Read Antony and Cleopatra.” 
JOHN MITCHEL, Jail Journal 


Those Berries 
YOU EVER GRUMBLE BECAUSE 
your holly or mistletoe has no 
berries? The reason is quite 
natural. 

Holly and mistletoe are dioecious 
plants, which means that there are 
male plants and female plants with 
male flowers and female flowers, 
respectively. 

The male flowers on the male 
hollies produce the pollen which 
fertilises the female flowers on the 
female plants, and these, ripening, 
grow into the berries we use for our 
Christmas decorations. The holly 
trees you see without any berries 
are male trees. The same applies to 
clumps of mistletoe that fail to bear 
berries. 

Eric Harpy, F.Z.S. 


Old-time Yuletide 


NEARLY ALL MY CHRISTMASES ARE 
dim or jumbled. The clearest, 





A-FEASTING AND A-WOOING 


HE twenty-seventh day of December, 1829, Sunday. | left Callan 

(Co. Kilkenny) after nine o'clock Mass. ... 1! received a 
hundred-thousand welcomes from Father Simon Walsh and his 
people. 

An excellent dinner was ready for me: a chine of corned beef 
and white cabbage, roast goose with bread stuffing in it, a leg of 
mutton and turnips, bacon and chickens and roast snipe. 

There were port wine and whiskey turned into punch; and there 
was something else, namely, Mary Walsh, a fine, tall, ruddy-cheeked, 
auburn-haired young lady . . . She is well-bred, dignified, quiet, 
courteous, gentle. 

She would hardly look at me, or ailow me to touch her fair hand 
with the tip of my fingers, for she knows that | came to see her, 
on invitation, to woo her, or “to get a hog’s shoulder”, as the 
saying has it; but the upshot of the matter will come as a “ free 
gift” 

The twenty-eighth day. .. . 1! spent some of the day seeing the 
City of Waterford and the shipping, and some of it paying court 
to gentle Mary Walsh. | think | have found the way to soften her 
heart, for she gave me to understand that she will come home with 
me. It is many a soft sweet tale | told her téte-a-téte, for Father 
Simon and the Widow Murphy and her two pretty young daughters 
kept out of the way on purpose. 

Nothing remains but to await the morrow to have us married..| 


am getting a good dowry with her. 


“The Diary of Humphrey O'Sullivan ” 


Mer 


hae ad 


as regards the spirit and atmo- 
sphere, are those of the ‘nineties, 
when I was a young child. It is they 
also which are most highly coloured 
by sentiment. 

The scene was a small country 
house three and a half miles from a 
a small town in County Down. My 
father was born in 1860, and my 
mother was about six years 
younger, so that they came of a 
generation deeply influenced by 
the Dickens Christmas ideal. 

So they made a fuss about 
Christmas in a slightly pagan 
manner, though my mother was the 
most regular of churchgoers and 


er rr er rer rere wre, 
noo DOO 


(schoolmaster) 
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my father a fairly good one. The 
turkey was always a giant of his 
tribe, and there was no difficulty in 
finding good ones all over a 
countryside that raised them for the 
English market. If the plum-pud- 
ding had not been duly burnt in 
flaming brandy, or if it had not 
contained a ring, a sixpence, and a 
button, it would not have been the 
real thing. 

We were black Protestants, but 
the maids were generally Roman 
Catholics—the cooks always. They 
came mostly from the neighbour- 
hood and on Christmas night would 
have in young brothers and sisters, 
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nephews and nieces. After the 
crackers they would sing songs, 
often of a rather “ rebel ” flavour. 
Pror. Cyrit FALLS in the IIlus- 
trated London News 


Housewtfe’s Dream 
A FINE FAT GOOSE FOR THREE-AND- 
six; as plump a turkey as ever 
came out of the County Dublin for 
five shillings; a bottle of whiskey or 
wine round about half-a-crown; a 
Christmas cake, invitingly iced and 
lavishly decorated, at one-and-six; 
ingredients for the pudding pence 
cheap. The dream, perhaps, of the 
housewife of today, but the actual 
experience of her mother and 
grandmothers. 

Dublin city and county women 
who live to remember the gay, 
good shopping conditions that fied 
before the spectre of the 1914-1918 
war must often cast a longing 
thought back upon the characteristic 
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Christmas thoroughfare-markets of 
Dublin: Moore Street, Great 
Brunswick (now Pearse) Street, 
Lower Dorset Street, Cam- 
den Street, Great Britain (now 
Parnell) Street, South Great 
George’s Street, and Thomas Street. 

The turkey and goose that had 
not been haled forth from the 
Thomas Street Market were un- 
worthy of Christmas dinner distinc- 
tion. The market was nearly as 
ancient as the thoroughfare that 
gave it its name and area. 

The farmers from the south- 
western pasture lands of Dublin 
were already bringing their fowl 
down for sale to Thomas Street 
when the pre-Reformation monks 
of the Abbey of St. Thomas 4 
Becket, on the site of the present 
Church of St. Catherine, remained 
as yet undisturbed. 


F. P. Carey 


Mok 


Think Twice 


PLANNING to open a shop? Don’t, unless you can pass this 


test. 


A customer asks for a 1/6 packet of cigarettes, hands 
over a 10/- note and receives 8/6 change and the cigarettes. 

At that moment he exclaims: “Oh, I have the correct 
amount after all. Give me my 10/- note back.” 

He puts 1/6 on the counter and adding to it the 8/6 
change and the 10/- note says: “ Give me a pound for this.” 

If you give him the £1, think twice before you decide 


you’re the man to run a shop. 


It’s the old ringing-the-changes trick and I am assured 
there’s hardly a trader on whom it hasn’t been tried—in 


town or country. 


Joun Pepper in the Belfast Telegraph 


[™ is entirely wrong to say that high heels were invented 
by a girl who was kissed on the forehead. 





This advice has more value 
than you imagine 


Keep 
Your Hair 


On 


A DOCTOR 


et eee ee errr errr IMOnNUe 
bh pA bbe be pe eb bE 


is a popular belief that cutting 
and shaving increase the growth 
of hair, but laboratory experiments 


and measurements prove that 
neither has any effect whatever. 
On the other hand, it is common 
knowledge that some folk require 
their hair cut twice as often as 
others of the same age and health. 

A strand of hair normally has a 
lifetime of one and a half to six 
years. When a hair reaches its 
allotted span, the shaft separates 
from the root, and a new hair com- 
mences, grows up the follicle, and 
pushes out the old hair in front of 
it. The new hair appears on the 
scalp in six to ten weeks, but if a 
hair has been pulled out the suc- 
cessor comes to the surface much 
more quickly. 


The natural oil which lubricates 
the hair is supplied by what are 
called sebaceous glands. The oil 
gives the hair its lustre and pro- 
tects it from too dry or too moist 
an atmosphere. Don’t forget that 
sweat glands open on the surface 
of the scalp as well. Their chief 
secretion is water, and it is pos- 
sible that perspiration may be mis- 
taken for oiliness of the hair 

Your hair derives its colour 
from a pigment called melanin; 
the shade and amount of pigment 
determining whether you are a 
blonde or a brunette. Ordinary 
greying of the hair takes place 
because when we grow older the 
new hairs have less pigment, but 
dermatologists who have made a 
special study of the hair are still 
unable to explain all the whys and 
wherefores of premature greyness, 
and the admitted phenomenon of 
hair turning white overnight, fol- 
lowing severe mental stress. 

Medical treatment to arrest this 
march of time is on commonsense 
lines—attention to sources of body 
poisoning, such as bad teeth, 
regulation of bowels, and the 
taking of plenty of vitamins. Think 
twice about dyeing your hair, for 
skin specialists are satisfied that 
all dyes are harmful. 

Did you know that your hair 
can stretch and retract like a 
rubber band, or that a strand of 
hair doubled can, on the average, 
sustain a weight of seven ounces 
before it breaks? Then hair 
lengthens when it absorbs water 
and becomes more round, the 
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result being that in a damp 
atmosphere curly hair becomes 
more curly, and artificially curled 
hair straightens again. Contrari- 
wise, singeing dries the hair shaft, 
and is injurious, because it tends 
to cause splitting. 

Any body condition which 
materially affects the quantity or 
quality of the blood supplied to the 
hair roots can cause loss of hair 
and resultant baldness of varying 
degress. 

As you get older, your bones 
get more calcified and true bald- 
ness of old age is due to the con- 
sequent narrowing of the openings 
in the skull through which blood- 
vessels pass to supply the scalp. 
The degree of calcification is 
greater in males, and that explains 
why men are more subject to this 
form of baldness. 

Premature baldness can be due 
to innumerable causes, but by far 
the largest number of cases fall 
into one of two categories. 

The first occurs mostly in young 
men due to a skin disease called 
seborrhoea oleosa. Heredity can 
play a part. The condition begins 
with what is commonly called dan- 
druff or scurf. Lay opinion regards 
this as something that just happens, 
but the cause is not chance, it 
is a germ called the bottle bacillus 
that does the damage. 
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It is a popular belief that fre- 
quent wearing of a hat causes 
baldness, but dermatologists dis- 
agree, and assert that sometimes 
going bare-headed does the harm 
by making the hair too dry; fur- 
ther, experiments have shown that 
the sun does not benefit the hair. 

Many hairdressers ignore the 
fact that dandruff is infectious, and 
make no attempt to disinfect 
scissors, combs or brushes. The 
loss of hair in these conditions can 
be stopped by local treatment. 

On the other hand, it is seldom 
that local treatment is of the 
slightest value in alopecia areata. 
Serious illness, worry, sudden 
frights, bring on this condition. 
The onset is rapid, and alarming, 
particularly to women, when they 
find bald patches suddenly appear- 
ing. 

Don’t worry—nature restores 
the hair in practically every case. 
A slight error of refraction, caus- 
ing eyestrain, seems to increase the 
risk of getting this trouble. Correct 
the eyes by glasses, and no further 
loss of hair occurs. 

The advice, “Keep your hrir 
on,” to a person emotionally upset, 
has more value that you would 
imagine. Temper, worry, anxiety, 
frustration, all require control if 
you wish to keep your hair as long 
as possible. 


[ ALways feel an optimist when I emerge from a tunnel. 


Rospert LYND 


‘THE less you bet, the more you lose when you win. 
Ray BOLGER 





The collective wisdom 
Yale had the courage 
admit itself baffled 


The Riddle 
of the 
Fairy Shoe 


E. @. SOMERVILLE 


—_— is in the south-west of 
County Cork a wild, almost 
uninhabited, and very beautiful 
tract of mountain country, that 
extends from Bantry Bay into 
Kerry, and onwards; Glengariff is 
its central point, and Castletown 
Berehaven is another outpost of 
civilisation, planted in the wilder- 
ness near the mouth of Bantry 
Bay. 

Anyone who has read Froude’s 
historical romance, The Two 
Chiefs of Dunboy, will remember 
that one of them was O’Sullivan 
Bere, lord of all that country, and 
O’Sullivan’s Country is still the 
name it goes by. 

This story begins later than the 
time of the two Chiefs, in 1836, 
when civilisation among these 
mountains was only such as had 
survived from the legendary times 
of Irish culture. One still can meet 
with beautiful manners among the 
“mountainy” people. In 1836 


Castletown Bere was a very small 
and primitive village, untouched 
even by such civilisation as Bantry 
knew. (But primitive as it is, that 
wild country has a long history, 
and it is well known that it was 
out somewhere on that desolate 
coast that the Prophet Jeremiah 
landed when he brought Pharaoh’s 
daughter with him to Ireland. And 
this must be true, because every 
second boy in the County of Cork 
answers to the name of Jerry!) 
In, or near, the village of Castle- 
town, at this time, there lived a 
doctor named: Armstrong. To him, 
one morning, early, came a man of 
the hills, a “ mountainy man”, to 
say his wife was ill, and to ask for 
help. The man told the doctor that 
he had made all the haste he could, 
and had come over the mountains 
by as near a way as he could make. 
And then, I can imagine, with shy- 
ness and some hesitation, he 
showed the doctor a little shoe— 
a tiny little bit of a shoe, not quite 
three inches long. He said it was 
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in the dawning that he had seen it 
on the grass, on a high pass in 
those lonesome hills. 

He didn’t much care for the 
little shoe. But it might bring luck, 
and he hadn’t liked to leave it, 
lying on the short mountain grass; 
but again, it mightn’t. I can 
imagine him turning it about un- 
comfortably, before he ventured 
to hint that it must have been 
dropped by one of the Good 
People—a Cluricaun maybe, a lad 
that, if you could catch a hold of 
him, you might make him show 
you where he had his crock of gold 
hidden. 

Cluricauns (or Leprechauns) are 
the fairies’ cobblers, “and I 


wouldn’t doubt,” says the moun- 


tainy than, “but this lad was 
mending the shoe for one o’ them, 
and he heard meself coming, and 
he legged it away then and left the 
brogue-een after him!” 


Some such explanation, I ex- 
pect, the man offered the doctor, 
and then, with all the satisfaction 
one feels in making a handsome 
present of something that one 
wants to get rid of, he presented 
the doctor with the little shoe. 

This is the true history of the 
entrance of the Fairy Shoe into 
mortal society. The doctor gave it 
to his sister, who married Judge 
Fitzhenry Townshend, who was 
my grandfather’s first cousin, and 
she left it, with its history carefully 
set down and attested, to her 
daughter, and it came at last to 
her great-granddaughter, end she 
—like the mountainy man—didn’t 
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altogether fancy it, so she gave it 
to my sister (and I think it has 
brought luck instead of taking it 
away). 

The little shoe came with my 
sister and me across the Atlantic 
when we visited the United States 
in 1930. It seemed to us that in 
America, if anywhere, we should 
meet people with open minds, not 
afraid to be interested in what 
they could not explain. 

And we found that we had not 
been mistaken. The Fairy Shoe 
had, everywhere, a reception that 
was at once enthusiastic and 
respectful. But it was at our high- 
brow parties at Yale University 
that it received the discerning 
and unprejudiced examination to 
which it is justly entitled. Let me 
try to describe it. 

It is made of black leather as 
fine and nearly as thin as silk; and 
yet it is real leather, that looks like 
the strong leather of which our 
countrymen’s brogues are made, 
were it seen through a diminishing 
glass. It is shaped like a brogue, 
but is unnaturally narrow for its 
length. The sole at its widest is no 
more than three-quarters of an 
inch wide, while it is two-and- 
three-quarters inches long. (How 
slim and slender must be the fairy 
feet! ) 

There are little holes in the 
“uppers” for laces. The work- 
manship is incredibly fine. There 
are signs of wear at the heel, which 
is wrinkled a little, and the sole is 
dented, no doubt with the rocks of 
the mountains, where its wearer 
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“fleeted the time away as in the . 


Golden Age”! 

The impressive fact about the 
exhibition at Yale of this “ enigma 
from the world antique” was the 
cool and courageous acceptance of 
it as a problem for which a solu- 
tion might or might not be found. 
It occurred to no one to dismiss 
with derision what could not be 
explained. No one made the sug- 
gestion that it was a doll’s shoe 
—or a baby’s. (A doll’s shoe, 
found on a desolate mountain 
pass, forty miles from any town! 
A baby’s shoe made of leather, and 
not an inch wide!) These conjec- 
tures have many times been the 
refuges of the destitute in intelli- 
gence, but Yale offered no such 
futile insults to the Cluricaun’s 
brogue. 

Five, it may have been six, men 
of learning, occupants of. those 
Seats of the Mighty, the Chairs 
of the University, placed them- 
selves round a table in the centre 
of which sat a little shoe in solitary 
state, complacently challenging in- 
vestigation, and not even that 
professor whose especial subject 
was the fancies and follies of folk- 
lore, could suggest a solution that 
conformed with the facts. Wisdom 
has sometimes the courage to 
admit itself baffled. 

I have talked to a Kerry farmer 
who owned a small farm deep in 
the mountains above Killarney. 
His farm is beside a little lake, 
with (so I had been told) a fairy 
island on it, and—so I had been 
further told—“annyone that'd 
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land on it’d get a sthroke”. I 
asked the farmer if he had ever 
seen the fairies. He said no, he 
hadn’t seen them himself. “ But,” 
he said, “my father seen them, 
and they that high” (he indicated 
about two feet from the ground), 
“and with red caps on them. 
And ”—he added—*“ they having 
green faces.” 

Now it is a singular fact that a 
short time before this I had read 
that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had 
formed the opinion that there were 
two tribes of fairies; one tribe had 
blue faces, the other green. 

A lady who lives at Glengariff 
has told me of the reluctance of 
one of her workmen to cut timber 
is a certain wood, because he said 
the fairies came about him there, 
and frightened him. And she has 
shown me a picture, painted while 
he was her guest, by that Irish 
poet, and painter, and see-er, who 
is best known by the mystic 
initials A. E., in which a fairy 
boat, with fairy beings in it, is 
drifting on the waters of that most 
lovely harbour; and his friend and 
hostess said he had painted it 
from life. 

I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing A. E.; he told me how, on the 
Dublin mountains, he had made 
many sketches of the beings he had 
seen there; he said that he had 
shown these to an old woman in 
the County Mayo (who also had 
“the Sight ”), and she had picked 
out some of his drawings, rejécting 
others, as being pictures like the 
fairies she had seen. 


SHOE 
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Moreover, a visitor to Ireland 
from the States gave me a full 
account of how she and three 
friends were all put astray on a 
mountain in Mayo by “ Horns of 
Elfland, faintly blowing”; and in 
the air around them laughter and 
crying, where was no one to laugh 
or cry; and twice by little figures, 
far away, beckoning to them, for 
whom my friend and her com- 
panions searched, believing they 
might be lost children, and found 
not. 


One more incident in the career 
of the Fairy Shoe I must give. 

The experiment of seeing what 
a psychometrist could make of it 
was suggested, and, wrapped in a 


disguising swaddling of paper, it 


Train Of Thought 
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was given to one of those on whom 
the mysterious gift has been be- 
stowed of receiving from some 
inanimate object intimations of its 
past. 

In this case the resulting emo- 
tions were vague and troubled. 
The Sensitive spoke disquietedly 
of a Strange People, of warriors, of 
fighting, and of horses often, of 
galloping horses—bewilderment— 
nothing definite. 

Had the two Chiefs of Dunboy 
ridden out against each other over 
that high mountain pass? Or 
were the galloping horses fairy 
horses, made of bulrushes—as is 
the fairy way—and ridden to 
battle by warring tribes of a 
strange people, some with blue 
faces, and some with green faces? 


A RalLway official, drawn for jury service, asked to be 
excused. “ We are very busy at the shops,” he said, “ and 


I ought to be there.” 


The judge commented: “So you think the company 
couldn’t get along without you, eh?” 

“ No, your honour,” said the man. “I know it could get 
along without me. But I don’t want it to find out!” 


“Excused,” said the jud: 
Adapted 


e. 
a the Redemptorist Record 


WHOEVER one is and wherever one is, one ts always wrong 


if one is rude. 


MAuvRICE BARING 


Foots look for a pot of gold at the foot of a rainbow. Wise 
men find it at the foot of the Cross. 


Oregon Fesuit 
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I’m a bit hurt—he only 
tapped me for five bob 


The Shadow 


of a 


Con-man 


QUIDNUNC 


™ D° you have many con-men 
in Dublin?” enquired my 
American chum. 

“Not really, apart from every 
second customer around the pubs 
and the commission agents’ 
offices,” I answered, full of civic 
pride. 

“What’s more,” I went on, 
“those I have met aren’t very 
enterprising. For instance, I’ve 
never known anybody to be pinned 
down by a prospector trying to sell 
a brick of pure Wicklow gold, or 
the map showing a leprechaun’s 
crock of gold, if it comes to that. 
Why do you ask?” 

“ That I will tell you; said my 
American chum. “We hadn’t 
been in Dublin for three days, but 
we had met a lot of people—nice, 


we're going to lunch and a fellow 
comes up smiling all over and 
holding his hand out and saying 
‘ Hello, there,’ I figure it must be 
one of these nice people we’ve met, 
and I shake his hand and say 
* Hello, there,’ back at him. 


“*You don’t remember 
says he. Now. this is a statement, 
not a question, and while I’m still 
making polite apologetic noises he 
says, ‘Why should you? I’m only 
the man who helped to get you 
cleared through Customs quickly 
when you landed at the airport.’ 

“So now I start making polite 
appreciative noises,” says my 
American chum. “ And my man 
says: ‘ Think nothing of it, and 
‘Only too delighted,’ and things 
like that. Then he clouds over a 
bit and says: ‘I wonder if you 
could help me?’ 

“Well, a quid pro quo is fair 
enough, within reason, so I ask 
how. He tells me that his wife’s 
just had a baby, and that he’s a bit 
short of cash, and that he would 
be glad of a pound and a 
RE 

“Thirty shillings, dear,” my 
American chum’s wife corrected. 

“...So I gave him half a 


” 


me, 


“... Ten shillings, dear . . .” 

“... And he goes off, very 
gratefully. And the next day I see 
him in a bar, talking to an English 
colonel type, and he’s saying: 
*Isn’t that the tie of the 795th 
Chalkshire Militia?’ And _ the 
colonel type is saying, why, yes, it 
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is, actually, and the next thing I 
hear is the colonel type learning all 
about my old Customs friend’s 
wife’s baby. And then my old 
friend’s eye catches mine, and— 
bingo—he’s not there any more.” 

“TI thought I knew all the 
touchers in Dublin,” said I, “ but 
I can’t place this one. What did he 
look like?” 

“About thirty-five; tall, dark, 
presentable, quite well-dressed, 
and with a _ nice confident 
approach,” said my American. 

At this point I had a flash of 
recollection. “ Can you remember 
how he phrased the statement 
about his wife?” I asked. 


A Good Idea? 
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“I can. It caught my notice. 
He said, ‘We're after having a 
little extension to the family.’ ” 

“IT have him now,” I said. “ He 
caught me the other Sunday after- 
noon. Same technique. Same 
handshake. Same extension—ex- 


cept in my case it was twins, and 
when I asked who he was he said: 
‘Sure, you know me well. Don’t 
I drive you in on the bus every 
morning?’ I’m a bit hurt, though 
—he only tapped me for five 
bob...” 


“Five bob?” 
American. 
“A dollar, dear,” said his wife. 


“ Least it used to be.” 


queried my 


NAPOLEON directed to leave all his letters unanswered for 
three weeks, and then observed with satisfaction how a 
large part of the correspondence had thus disposed of itself, 
and no longer required an answer. 
R. W. EMERSON 


The Tear And The Smile! 


A MAN appeared at the box office of a movie theatre and 
bought two tickets. A few minues later he returned and 
bought two more. 

When, after a short interval, he appeared a third time and 
offered to pay for two more, the girl opened the little door 
in the glass and spoke up. “ Aren’t you the gentleman who 
just bought two tickets and two others just a little while 
back?” she asked, puzzled. 

“Yes,” the man replied plaintively, “but there’s some 
fool inside who keeps tearing them up.” 

The Pioneer 
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“Mrs. Therm” 
the English 
Call this 


[rishwoman 


AS DELICIOUSLY IRISH AS POTATO 

cakes or the sunlight and shadow 
dappling Bantry Bay, Mrs. Eileen 
Murphy, Home Service Director to 
the British Gas Council, has sur- 
vived over thirty-five years’ work- 
ing in London, and a course of 
lessons in public-speaking, with her 
rich Irish-cream brogue unchanged 
and the sparkle of her personality 
undimmed. 

“ Mrs. Therm” they call her, and 
it’s a good nickname, alluding not 
only to her professional interests 
but also to the warmth of a life- 
loving nature. A grandmother, not 
young, and with a face that was 
once described as “ strangely attrac- 
tive”, Mrs. Murphy can knock 
spots off some vaunted “ glamorous 
grannies” for sheer womanly 
vitality. 

Her association with the gas in- 
dustry began in 1924, when she 
took a temporary job in connection 
with the Wembley Exhibition; she 
has never left the industry. She 
worked as a filing clerk for some 
years (“it always horrifies me, how 
girls today think filing infra dig. If 
only they realised it, it’s the finest 


way to learn everything about a 
business. You get far more than 
your pay for doing it. You get 
knowledge.”) She used holidays and 
weekends to study salesmanship by 
working in gas showrooms and, un- 
paid, in gown shops. She studied 
journalism and has written stories 
and articles, as well as books on 
housekeeping and history. 

Mrs. Murphy has the job of 
developing and co-ordinating the 
work of the 400 Home Service 
Advisers of the twelve regional Gas 
Boards, Hers, too, is the 1esponsi- 
bility of representing the house- 
wife’s viewpoint (and 60 per cent. 
of all gas is used in the home) to 
the salesmen, meter-men and gas 
mechanics all over Britain; and she 
was the first woman to become an 
Associate of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

She is untrained in domestic sub- 
jects herself, and indeed, as a child, 
one of a family of eight, was 
banned from the kitchen entirely, 
except on Sundays when all the 
children, scrubbed and starched, 
were minutely inspected by the 
family’s cook before setting off for 
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Mass. “ But if I had my time over 
again, I would study domestic 
science,” she affirmed. 

Good Housekeeping 


Expensive Gout 


ALL MANUAL WORK IS AN ABOMIN- 

ation. I write because I’m fond 
of money. I’m an _ unscrupulous 
person, but what I write is always 
true. I like it because I can make 
more money for less work than I did 
as a house-painter. My most pro- 
fitable piece of writing was the play 
The Quare Fellow—it took eight 
days. 

I know I have a reputation for 
drinking, but don’t get the idea that 
I drink when I write. Then I go to 
bed early, have tea and bacon and 
eggs for breakfast, start work right 
away afterwards and carry on until 
six o’clock. Then I go out to the 
pictures. 

Bernard Shaw had the idea that a 
man can drink and write at the same 
time, but Shaw didn’t know any- 
thing about drink. 

Proust said that water is a 
writer’s best friend. I agree with 
him. 

Of course, I do drink; whiskey 
and stout will be my destruction. 
I get the gout sometimes—not 
cheap gout—it’s very expensive to 
get. 

The only politics I believe in now 
are that I want to die in bed and be 
buried in a coffin. The LR.A. is out 
of date. Yes, I still prefer to live in 
Ireland. I’m an invisible export. 

I have coarse tastes in every- 
thing except literature and wives. I 
go racing a lot; not for the betting, 
just for the laughs. 
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My philosophy is to hell with 
everybody. 
BRENDAN BEHAN (in a Books 
and Bookmen interview) 


The Issue is Knit ! 
IRTEEN - YEAR - OLD MICHAEL 
Maguire, Malinmore, County 
Donegal, can claim to be the cham- 
pion boy knitter of a county where 
knitting comes as natural as breath- 
ing. 

His fingers cam move at amazing 
speed and with extraordinary dex- 
terity. When he was nine, Michael 
discovered his flair for knitting. 
Against the competition of many 
girls he won the first award in the 
junior section of Glencolumbkille 
Gaeltacht Show. 

Those knitting instructions in 
newspapers and in women’s maga- 
zines which look like secret codes 
to male eyes are no mystery to 
Michael. Not even the most intri- 
cate can puzzle him, and he can 
copy and execute them immedi- 
ately. 

The result? Cardigans, pullovers 
and jumpers of which any woman 
would be proud to say, “I knitted 
that”. 

Irish Weekly Independent 


Astute Film Producer 
SAID WimuamM MacQuirty: “I’m 


just a simple  Uvlsterman.” 
Laugh! I nearly dropped my gin. 

For Bill MacQuitty must be one 
of the most astute producers in the 
film industry today. Irishmen have 
a habit of making disarming under- 
statements. 

“Anyone can be a film pro- 
ducer,” he said casually. 
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Thinking of the £1,000,000 plus 
that went into a film like his A 
Night to Remember, thinking of 
the extraordinary number of people 
to handle, and thinking of the 
enormous detail to be gone into, I 
queried this. 

How, for example, did you start? 
I asked. He said quite simply that 
it was a question of “ if at first you 
don’t succeed .. .” 

Bill used to film agricultural 
activities in his native Ireland. 

“T used to go out with a camera- 
man and director,” he recalls, “ and 
then try to sell the film as a docu- 
mentary. 

“You see what I mean? Anyone 
with a cinecamera and a bit of en- 
thusiasm can do it. And it is easier 
now with the television market. 

“Film a particular event in your 
area, a parade or show, and it’s sur- 
prising what you can do.” 

Formerly a banker in China, a 
psychologolist in London, a soldier 
in India, a farmer in Ireland, and a 
squash racquets champion of Siam, 
Mr. MacQuitty is happily married 
with three children and lives in Mill 
Hill, London. 

Duncan GARDINER in The Star 


(London) 
Little to Offer? 


ne A JEWEL OF AN ACTRESS,” U.S. 

critics have called Eithne Dunne 
—echoing the appraisal of Miche4l 
MacLiamméir, who once called 
Eithne “the Salamander of the 
Irish stage ”. 

But a jewel needs a worthy set- 
ting, and Eithne’s must continue to 
be Broadway. 

“Today's Irish theatre has little 


to offer,” laments the star who 
raised the name of Ireland sky-high 
with her “Ophelia” in Denmark 
and with her “Candida” in Paris. 
“Tt would be wonderful to be able 
to stay at home. But an actress must 
work and live, and America offers 
an excellent living to Irish actors.” 
Her most satisfying acting ex- 
perience during her exile? Playing 
with Paul Muni in The Last Clear 
Chance—the play in which Muni 
made his comeback after a serious 
eye operation. “ While working with 
him, I was reminded constantly of 
our own F. J. McCormick. Like 
this greatest-ever Abbey star, Pau! 
Muni’s genius is tempered with 
gentleness, kindness and _ simpli- 
city.” , 
Maura Laverty in the Empire 
News 


Relaxed and Successful 


HEERFUL, UNWORRYING TONY 

Inglis has the perfect answer to 
the question of how to get the best 
out of life: “I work until I make 
enough money to relax, and then I 
come home to my native Dublin 
and take things easy until the money 
runs out, whereupon I start into 
work again.” 

But don’t imagine that Tony is 
the idle type. He is acknowledged 
as one of the best art directors in 
the film business—and that compli- 
ment comes from another art 
director in the British film industry. 

Tony has worked with all the 
major studios in Britain and the 
United States, France, Italy and 
Spain, and when I met him he was 
just back from a location on the 
Continent for the John Farrow 
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production of John Paul Jones. He 
has also worked with Paul Rotha, 
who has made several excellent 
films in Ireland. Tony is particu- 
larly proud to have been art direc- 
tor on the first major film to be 
made in Ireland—Laurence Olivier’s 
Henry VIII. 

He has had a fascinating career 
—four times round the world, and 
he assures me that the South Sea 
Islands really are a perfect Para- 
dise of silver and blue and waving 
palms. 

Tony spends some of his spare 
time executing sculptures and 
making stained glass. He was re- 
sponsible for the beautiful stained- 
glass windows in the Church of St. 
Agatha, Dublin. 

Tall and bearded, with laughing 
grey eyes, Tony has a delightfully 
relaxed manner and an enchanting 
speaking voice. Add these qualities 
to an excellent sense of humour, 
and it is easy to understand why 
he has friends all over the world. 

Model Housekeeping 


Discovery of Generation ? 
"TWENTY - FIVE-YEAR-OLD ACTOR 
Richard Harris, who plays his 
first-ever screen réle in Alive and 
Kicking, has signed a seven-year 
contract with Associated British. 
A colourful character from Lime- 
rick, Harris has acted in Zurich 
and Moscow for “ Theatre Work- 
shop ”, has also worked in English 
provincial repertory, in the West 
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End and on Television, 

Famous “Method” man Lee 
Strasburg, Artistic Director of the 
New York Actors’ Studio, saw him 
in Brendan Behan’s The Quare 
Fellow and referred to his perform- 
ance as “the sharpest impact” he 
had received from any actor during 
his visit to England. 

His lead réle in a recent Granada 
TV production was hailed as “ The 
finest performance seen on any TV 
screen—without doubt, the dis- 
covery of a generation ”. 

A. B. Bulletin 


Nelson in Person 

QNE OF THE BEST-KNOWN MEN IN 
Dublin to tourists—and some 

Dubliners—is Bill Bailham, cus- 

todian of Nelson Pillar. Bill has 

held this job for the last eight years. 

“ About 100 people climb the 166 
steps daily to the top of the Pillar,” 
he says, adding that the journey is 
becoming more popular with 
Dubliners of late. 

Bill climbs to the top twice daily, 
to clean the platform up there. 

Of all the Pillar stories, Bill 
prefers that of the well-dressed 
man who paid his sixpence admis- 
sion to climb the 120 ft., and who 
remained up there for at least 
twenty minutes. When he came 
down he told the custodian he was 
Lord Nelson ... and then ex- 
plained that he is the present 
holder of the title. 

Sunday Review 


‘Tue darkest hour is only sixty minutes. 


MANY people have the right aim in life—but they just never 


pull the trigger. 





“ Here I am, Beelzebub...1 
think myself a jolly old man” 


WEXFORD HUMS 
WITH 
MUMMERS! 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


iP County Wexford, where 
nearly every parish has its ‘‘set ” 
of twelve mummers, the quaint, 
mediaeval custom of mumming is 
still celebrated at Christmastide. 

Considerably to their surprise, 
these provincial performers have 
aroused international interest. For 
the first time, a mumming festival 
was held at Rosslare under the 
auspices of Bord Failte Eireann in 
May, 1955. Performances were 
broadcast and the unique rhymes 
and mime delighted listeners. 

The popular characters in 
County Wexford for many genera- 
tions of mummers were Saint 
George, Saint Patrick, a learned 
doctor of medicine, Julius Caesar, 
a noble Turk, Oliver Cromwell, 
Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, 
a Grand Seignior, Beelzebub, 
Robert Emmet and Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

But mumming, like pantomime 
and Caribbean calypso music, lends 
itself to innovations. Producers 
frequently introduce topical verses 
and modern characters at their 


discretion. I have heard lines com- 
memorating the jockey who won 
the Grand National in 1955 on the 
Irish horse, Quare Times. On 
another occasion a_ well-known 
knight of the road gave a spirited 
record in rhyme of his rambles in 
rural Ireland with his ubiquitous 
umbrella. 

During the winter there are 
frequent competitions between the 
mummers from the _ various 
parishes in County Wexford. These 
exhibitions are well attended by 
young and old. As a matter of fact, 
mummers retire only when the 
infirmities of age make vigorous 
exercise unwise. Several famous 
stars of .Wexford mumming are in 
their seventies and they attribute 
their agility to dancing because “ it 
keeps the legs supple.” In 1957 a 
septuagenarian Wexford-man was 
elected King of the Irish mum- 
mers. Middle-aged men regard 
themselves as mere boys so far as 
mumming activities are concerned. 

The judges at these parochial 
contests pay particular attention to 
elocution, dancing and striking the 
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sword-sticks at the correct time. 
Medals and valuable prizes are 
awarded to the successful “ sets.” 
The mummers wear gay garb 
which includes colourful sashes 
and attractive headgear. 


Latterly there is a tendency to 
appear at important contests wear- 
ing a uniform style of dress con- 
sisting of a white shirt, a black tie, 
dark trousers and special shoes 
suitable for dancing. The old hob- 
nailed boots or brogues which 
raised such a din on the floor of 
barns are no longer correct wear. 

The old-time Wexford mum- 
mers performed to the music pro- 
vided by a local fiddler. Now, how- 
ever, the fiddler is assisted by three 
or four piano-accordions. These 
elaborate instruments have cer- 
tainly animated the dance music 
provided for the jigs, reels and 
hornpipes. 

When I resided in Rosslare 
Strand I collected many versions 
of the rhymes used by the mum- 
mers. The village fiddlers usually 
knew all the verses, which they 
taught to their pupils in the 
months preceding Christmas. 
Rustic dancing-masters were also 
wise counsellors on the subject. 
These men possessed remarkable 
memories. An elderly man who 
said that he used to mum until he 
was forty told me that rattling off 
the words was no trouble at all to 
the scholars of his generation. 

“The boys love the learning,” 
he added. “‘ However, the greatest 
ambition was to dance a perfect 
Irish jig. Mind you, they can still 
dance jigs and hornpipes in the 
Baronies of Wexford just as well 
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PARADOXICAL though it may 

seem, it is the men of Co. 
Wexford who are the principal 
exponents of mediaeval English 
mumming. 

As one enthusiastic mummer 
said to me: “it was the 
Normans who really brought the 
custom across the Channe! with 
them. They never let it lapse. 
Year after year, no matter what 
happened, there was mumming 
in Wexford. As the centuries 
rolled on, these settlers became 
more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves. They intermarried with 
the native Irish. In Wexford we 
have improved the play so much 
that it is mow best described as 
Anglo-irish mumming. 

“ But isn’t it an extraordinary 
thing that we are at long last 
attracting the attention of 
students of folklore from all 
parts of the world? We can 
thank the Tostal competitions 
for this.” 

John McCaffrey 


ec—CWW WWW nInnnnOMnnnHn® 


as they did fifty years ago. But 
they have too much comfort these 
times: parish halls and all that 
while my generation mummed in 
barns. Still, we kept the pastime 


from dying out in Ireland, and that 
is something the men of Wexford 
can boast about.” 

Players are penalised if they 
make too frequent use of a partic- 
ular step in turning when they are 
dancing the double jig. Marks are 
also deducted if the sword-sticks 





First Frogman ? 
[N Celtic Myth and Legend, by Charles Squire, can be read 
these words: “ No coracle, not even Manannan’s *‘ Wave- 
Sweeper ’, could penetrate to the Island of Fianchuire, in the 
depths of the sea that severs Eire from Alba (Scotland). So 
Brian left his brothers and put on his ‘ water dress with his 


transparency of glass upon his head.’ ” 
Evidently an ancient anticipation of the mocern diver’s 


dress. 


“Thus equipped,” continues Squire, “he explored the 
bottom of the sea for fourteen days before he found the 


island.” 


Manannan, the Irish sea-god, had a boat called the 
Gaelic equivalent of “ Wave-sweeper ”, which propelled it- 
self wherever its owner wished. 


ve vere 
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are used clumsily. The adjudica- 
tors, for instance, frown if a mum- 
mer’s sword-stick is pushed 


against the sword-stick held by his 


partner. A free swing is necessary 
to effect the proper clean stroke. 
Step must also be kept when 
marching. 

The following extracts from 
conventional Wexford mumming 
scripts convey an excellent impres- 
sion of the versatility expected 
from the men who mum. The 
leader opens with the prologue: 


“ Here I am, the Captain bold, 
who leads no rebel throng, 
With a chosen band of heroes 

grand to X we do belong; 
With mirth and sport we do 
restore and most diverting 
play, 
Heroes of skill, we great nations 
fill with terror and dismay.” 


Dashing St. George then follows 
the bombastic Captain with the 
verses beginning: 


“For England’s right ard Ire- 
land’s nation 

Here I draw my bloody weapon. 

Show me the man that dares to 
stand; 

Pil cut him down 
courageous hand.” 


with my 


St. Patrick answers the challenge: 


“ Here I’m the 
you challenge, 

Whose courage ts great; 

With my sword I make dukes 
and earls quake.” 


man that dare 


St. George replies: 

“ What are you, St. J atrick, but 
St. George’s boy? 

He fed his horse seven long 
years on oats and hay, 

And afterwards he ren away.” 

This taunt annoys St. Patrick 

and he shouts: 

“TU say, St. George, you lie, 
sir. 

Pull out your sword and try, sir. 
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Pull out your purse and pay, sir. 

Pll run my rapier through your 
body and make you run away, 
sir. 


The saints start fighting with 
their swords. St. George is 
wounded. A doctor is called and he 
announces : 


“ Here I am, a doctor pure and 
good, 

And with my sword I'll staunch 
his blood.” 

St. Patrick cries: 

“ Doctor, 


~09 


cure? 


doctor, what can you 


The doctor replies: 

“ What can’t I cure? 

I can cure the plague within, the 
plague without, 

The palsy, smallpox and the 
gout; 
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And if the devil was within, I'd 
surely rout him out.” 


As good as his word, the boast- 
ing doctor cures St. George. The 
ether characters then declaim their 
pieces. Beelzebub says: 


“ Here I am, Beelzebub, 

And over my shoulder I carry 
my club, 

And in my hands a dripping 


pan: 
I think myself a jolly old man.” 


When each mummer has recited 
his lines, the fun becomes hilarious. 
The music grows livelier and the 
players dance and pirouette in 
traditional style. 

The leader gives the signal for 
this stage of the proceedings with 
the command: “ So now, my boys, 
step into line.” 


oaths wah wey 


On Shaky Ground 


A MAN went to his lawyer about a bad deal he had received 


from a land owner: 


“T bought this land in good faith, only to find it’s practi- 
cally all marsh land,” he complained. 


“ Sorry, old man,” 


said the lawyer. “ There’s absolutely 


nothing you can do. I’m afraid you’ve been left holding the 


bog.” 


(COSMETICS are a woman's way of keeping a man from read- 


ing between the lines. 


Wart I like in a good author is not what he says but what 


he whispers. 


—L. P. Smit. 





When I got to the parcels 
counter—golly, what a lane ! 


A GOOSE FOR CHRISTMAS 


L. 6 BROIN 


T’S half a lifetime and more 

back to 1920 when I found my- 
self a very junior railway clerk 
working in a homely little office 
out on the platform at Kings- 
bridge Station, Dublin, then the 
headquarters of the Great South- 
ern system. 

{t was a time of great excite- 
ment, of course, and we at Kings- 
bridge missed little of it. British 
Military Headquarters was only a 
stone’s-throw away, the station was 
never free of troops, and every day 
either a train was ambushed, a 
spectacular rescue of prisoners 
was brought off, or the railwaymen 
staged a strike. 

While these extraordinary events 
were occupying, as it were, the 
centre of the stage, we, simple, 
unimportant, and underpaid rail- 
way clerks had to try to live our 
ordinary lives. We had to eat, and 
drink, and clothe ourselves, and 
pay our bills; and that was not 
easy with a world war just over and 
everything getting dearer and 
dearer. 

It was the rising cost of living, 
and the ever-present desire of city 
folk to share more of the good 
things to be found fresh in the 


country, that made me enter into 
an agreement with a stationmaster 
down in the County Tipperary for 
the supply of a box of newly-laid 
eggs every week. 

This was so happy a venture, 
adding quite considerably to my 
prestige in the family, that I 
immediately said “ yes ” when the 
stationmaster suggested that I 
shauld let him send me up a goose 
on Christmas Eve. This was 
obviously good business: I should 
be knocking shillings off the shop 
price. 

The stationmaster was nothing 
if mot punctual. I had barely 
reached my desk on the appointed 
day when word reached me from 
the parcels office that they were 
holding a goose for me and would 
I come and claim it. I was over like 
a shot: you know the feeling when 
you are eighteen and have never 
done this kind of thing before. I 
wanted to take the parcel back to 
the office and put it alongside my 
hat and things and be able to dash 
away home with it as soon as the 
lunch break came. 

Golly, what a land! When I got 
to the parcels counter, there it was 
—the goose, I mean,—alive, sit- 
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ting on its hunkers on the floor, 
with a label bearing my name 
swinging from its neck. It was a 
picture of utter misery; but my 
own surprise and disappointment 
and sense of being imposed upon 
were so intense that all I could do 
was to turn and run away from the 
laughing clerks, shouting at the 
same time that I'd send for the 
thing later. 

I bribed a younger brother of 
mine, to whom a half-crown was a 
vast sum of money, to come and 
take the bird away. He brought it 
home on the top of the old- 
fashioned open tram not without a 
set-to with the conductor, and with 
much difficulty in keeping the 
goose from having its head knocked 
off by the passing traffic. 

When I came home to lunch they 
had it on a rug before the kitchen 
fire, surrounded by dishes and 
saucers from which the family had 
tried to feed him. A great shout of 
derision went up. What sort of an 
eejit was I to buy a live goose? 
What was I going to do about it 
now? My mother, soft-hearted as 
ever, took my side; but aggravated 
the problem by suggesting that she 


Inn-genuous | 
“you know, dear . . 
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had got rather fond of the poor 
thing, and would not touch a pick 
of it even if we succeeded in having 
it killed. 

However, as the day passed and 
the night drew in and it became 
evident that no alternative 
Christmas dinner was in sight, I 
stood a few drinks to a chicken- 
butcher I knew and got him to 
come along and do the job. He had 
to be paid, of course, as well, and 
plied with successive bottles of 
stout as he plucked and stuffed the 
goose at his own leisurely pace, and 
finally hung it up high on a spindle 
in the kitchen. 

The economics of the trans- 
iction were now all awry, but the 
glow from the butcher’s enthusi- 
astic talk encouraged us to forget 
everything save the fact that we 
had in our possession a really fine, 
fresh bird that would, in his own 
phrase, go ever so well on the 
morrow. 

It did not go on the morrow. It 
went that very night. The Black 
and Tans shook us out of our beds, 
and when they left it was noted 
that the Tipperary goose had gone 
with them. 


. I do believe the baby-sitter must 


have stolen two of our new towels,” the wife declared. 


“Just goes to show you. . 
replied her husband. “ Which towels did she take? 
you know,” she replied. “ The ones we brought 


“ Oh, 


. some people are like that,” 
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back from the hotel in Belfast.” 


Most of us get what we deserve, but only the successful 
will admit it. 





Is it a revolutionary tool towards 
more personalised education ? 


The Electronic Classroom 
has Arrived 


BERNARD STENGREN 


AGERNESS to learn is one 

4 of the remarkable results of 
Classroom Electron, an American 
teaching technique that may be the 
most revolutionary advance in 
education since the textbook. 

The method has excited educa- 
tion specialists, because in the 
face of today’s teacher shortage, 
Classroom Electron multiplies a 
teacher’s talents; in the ever more 
crowded classroom it permits per- 
sonal attention. It is undergoing 
extensive testing at eight Catholic 
schools. 

Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, 
O.S.B., a dedicated teacher with a 
doctorate in philosophy and a 
score of years’ teaching experience, 
often heard parents plead that 
their child be given more indivi- 
dual attention. But that seemed a 
utopian goal—until the incident 
of the taxi ride. 

An errand had required Sister 
Theresa and Mother Mary Wal- 
burga Franz, then prioress of the 
Benedictine community at St. 
Scholastica Academy, Covington, 
Louisiana, to take a taxi, and the 


driver nonchalantly picked up the 
microphone of his shortwave radio 
to tell the dispatcher where he was 
going. 

Idly, at first, 
thought how 
arrangement was. 

“ By the end of the ride,” she 
recalls, “I was riled that business 
had these tools and education did 
not.” 

She asked the driver about his 
radio—how it worked, how much 
it cost, how it helped him—and 
then smiled as an idea began to 
take shape. That idea has pro- 
duced what Sister Theresa calls 
“Classroom Electron ”. 

Basically, it uses a tape re- 
corder with four separate play- 
backs. Thus it provides—through 
personal earphones for each pupil 
—individualised lessons: one for 
the slow learners, another for 
average, and the third for above 
average pupils in a single class. 
The fourth can be used for a 
pupil who was absent the day be- 
fore, or for special work. 

And while each pupil is ab- 


Sister Theresa 
convenient that 
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sorbed in his “little world of 
sound ”, the teacher is free to give 
individual attention where needed. 

A more elaborate arrangement 
adds sound-proof booths along 
both sides of the classroom. There, 
one or two pupils can work, un- 
disturbed, hearing taped lessons or 
helping one another with spelling 
or language study. The booths 
have intercoms in addition to the 
head-sets, and, at the flip of a 
switch, pupils can ask for help or 
the teacher can listen in on the 
progress of work. 

How effective is Classroom 
Electron? To find out, 100 “ run- 
of-the-mill” youngsters were 
given the standard Metropolitan 
Tests that measure achievement. 


A normal proportion of slow, aver- 


age, and bright learners was in- 
cluded in the group. The only 
difference from other children was 
that each had just completed a 
school year of taped instruction. 

One had gained more than four 
years instead of the one vear ex- 
pected through regular textbook 
teaching. Eighteen gained between 
three and four years; fifty-five 
gained between two and three 
years; twenty-five gained one to 
two years, and only one was below 
normal expectations. 

Early indications that results 
like these could be obtained had 
led the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (Ford Foundation) 
to aid the project. The second of 
two grants, totalling $55,000, will 
support work in the programme 
until next year. 
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EST anyone get the idea that 

Classroom Electron makes 
teaching a sinecure, or threatens 
to make the teacher obsolete : 
Sister Theresa says : 

“This type of teaching brings 
into play the greatest skills of 
the teacher. Tapes, of course, 
must be prepared in advance— 
not the night before. They 
should be prepared during the 
summer recess, in collaboratio 
with other superior 
and under circumstances where 
in creative teaching is honoured 
for the contribution 
brilliantly make.” 


teachers 


it can sc 


errr err a ‘e 


The Educational Testing Ser- 
vice of Princeton, New Jersey, 
also has become interested and is 
looking into the possibility of dis- 
covering just how people learn. 
Experience with the tape teaching 
method and a “thinking short- 
hand”, developed by Sister 
Theresa, has opened this promis- 
ing avenue of research. 

The businessmen of Atchison, 
Kansas, where Sister Theresa is 
both Professor of English at 
Mount St. Scholastica College and 
co-ordinator of the eight-school 
programme, heard about her work. 
They asked her to speak at a 
Rotary luncheon. 

“Gentlemen,” she began, “I 
am a teacher and, like a teacher, 
I’m going to give you two assign- 
ments. First, I want you to read 
this brochure about Classroom 
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Electron. Second, I want you to 
find some way of raising the money 
to buy the necessary equipment to 
try it in one of the local public 
schools.” 

After hearing her explain what 
the “ silent symphony ” is, how it 
works, and the results it has 
achieved, the Rotarians agreed on 
the spot to contribute $3,000, so 
that Atchison now has the first 
public school system to install this 
revolutionary education tool. 

This includes the three prin- 
cipal ingredients of Classroom 
Electron: a four-deck, heavy duty 
tape recorder and playback, a 
control console with switches for 
each pupil’s desk, a set of ear- 
phones for each pupil and the con- 
cealed wiring to interconnect the 
system. 

A typical lesson in Classroom 
Electron might go like this: 

The teacher gives an introduc- 
tion to the subject and covers the 
basic material in the lesson for 
that day. This takes about twenty 
minutes. 

Then she tells the pupils to put 
on their headsets. Using the 
switches at the console, she indi- 
vidually “ tunes in” each pupil on 
one of the three tapes (for slow, 
average, or fast learners). 

For the next twenty minutes, 
the slow learners hear the basic 
information repeated and ex- 
plained slowly and carefully; those 


who learn a* average speed hear 
additional information and how it 
relates to the basic material; the 
fast learners are challenged to 
take the basic material, correlate it 
with their outside reading or other 
knowledge, and draw conclusions 
by exercising their reason. 

The carefully prepared tapes 
usually need no explanation, but 
should a child have any difficulty, 
he can ask for help without dis- 
turbing the others. 

During the final twenty minutes 
of the period, the headsets are 
taken off and the entire class joins 
in group discussion. 

The tape method avoids one 
problem of modern schools, where 
children are divided into “groups” 
according to learning speed. 
Many psychologists feel that a 
stigma attaches to those in the 
lower group and an undesirable air 
of condescension is engendered in 
the superior group. 

Since only the teacher knows 
which pupil was connected to 
which tape in Classroom Electron, 
this “ distasteful distinction”, as 
Sister Theresa calls it, is avoided. 

Homework is not eliminated by 
the method, but parents have com- 
mented that there are fewer com- 
plaints. 

“ Children find that learning is 
fun,” says Sister Theresa, “ and 
homework becomes an adventure 
in research.” 


“Wy do the birds fly south in the winter?” 
“1 suppose because it’s too far to walk.” 


PREVENTION is better than knowing who did it. 





When golfing has its greatest hazard 


Thunderstorms are No 


Laughing Matter 


Which tree suffers 
most from lightning? 
Are rivers and ponds 
dangerous? Most dan- 
gerous place in the 
home is—? 





DAVID BOWEN 


i % any one moment there are 
as many as 4,000 thunder- 
storms in progress in various parts 
of the world. Between 40,000 and 
§0,000 of them occur every day. 
In these islands they can be 
menacing enough—and not only in 
summer—but in South Africa, 
where the death-rate from light- 
ning is the highest in the world, 
the thunderstorm season between 
October and February is literally 
a time of terror for those who live 
in small, overcrowded wooden 
buildings. 

The average annual death rate 
from lightning is one per 1,000,000 
in our population. It is eight times 
as great in Australia and in the 
United States of America; in 
South Africa fifty-five times as 
great. 

That is not to say that we can 
afford to ignore the possibility of 
being injured, to say the least. For 
example, it is common for golfers 
to go on playing during a thunder- 
storm until such time as the rain 
becomes so heavy that further 
effort is impossible. 


Similarly, at race meetings, 


spectators are more afraid of get- 
ting wet than they are of being 
struck by lightning. It is not always 
realised that golf courses are fre- 
quently struck, or that the pre- 
sence of metal-tipped umbrellas 
over a flat expanse of ground— 
such as a race course—is extremely 
dangerous. 

The hottest areas have the 
greatest number of thunderstorms. 
Western and north-western dis- 
tricts of Britain are the least 
thundery regions, particularly 
Scotland and South and East 
Ireland. In the Shetlands there are 
only about two days of thunder 
per year. 

Apart from casualties and dam- 
age to property, we suffer a loss of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of 
milk every year during thundery 
weather, owing to the great num- 
ber of temperature fluctuations 
(not always felt by human beings) 
that are associated with it. Winter 
thunderstorms, however, can be 
ignored in this respect, since 
these fluctuations have little effect 
when the normal temperature is 
below 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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THUNDERSTORMS ARE NO LAUGHING 


According to recent statistics, 
the oak suffers more from light- 
ning than any other tree. Next in 
order come the elm and ash, and, 
last of all, the beech. We should 
keep away from outbuildings, wire 
fences, single trees and all high 
ground during thunderstorms. 
Rivers and lakes should also be 
avoided. 

Indoors, the most dangerous 
place is the fireside. It is safer to 
stay in the middle of a room well 
away from surrounding objects— 
particularly metal pipes. It is also 
wise to keep away from electricity 
points. 

We can get some idea of the 
nearness of a storm by counting 
the number of seconds between 
each lightning flash and the re- 
sulting thunder. A _five-second 
interval shows that the storm is a 
mile away, ten seconds that it is 
two miles away, and so on in that 
proportion. A flash from a storm 
immediately overhead is noted 
almost simultaneously with the 
thunder. 

Distant lightning flashes may 
appear to have a reddish tint. Like 
the evening rays of the sun appear- 
ing from some distance away, they 
lose their other primary colours 
as they pass through the hazy air 


of the lower atmosphere. The 


amount of haze varies from day 
to day, and is greatest in settled 
weather and before the onset of 
heat storms. Near lightning 
flashes, like the more direct rays of 
the sun, are almost white, or they 
may have a slight tint of blue. 
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L'SHTNING conductors 

most necessary on tall build- 
ings, and on small buildings 
which stand on relatively high 
ground. They are also desirable 
on large or small buildings 
which stand singly on level 
ground and are not protected by 
nearby tall trees. 

But, except on very 
steeple-like structures, one con- 
ductor is seldom adequate, as it 
will protect only a small zone of 
the building. Houses with 
numerous chimneys, or having a 
broad expanse of roof, require 
several conductors. 

David Bowen 
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Meteoroiogists have long argued 
as to whether there is such a thing 
as “ball” lightning. Thanks to 
the numerous reports of it, and 
to the evidence even of photo- 
graphs, the old theory that it is 
simply an image in the eye of an 
observer (temporarily blinded by 
forked lightning) is not convinc- 
ing. But its composition remains a 
mystery, as also does the way in 
which it is formed. According to 
photographs, fireballs vary in size 
and may occasionally reach the 
proportions of a football. They 
appear to have the habit of drift- 
ing through open windows and 
then exploding. 

There is no point in covering 
up mirrors or drawing the blinds. 
Mirrors may, of course, catch 
some of the light from outside and 
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perhaps frighten us with their re- 
flections, while blinds merely pre- 
vent us from being dazzled. 
Harmless, too, are the knives and 
other isolated small metal objects 
indoors that we sometimes rush to 
put away. 

Birds are sometimes killed by 
lightning while flying. Fish also— 
often in very large numbers—may 
be killed when lightning strikes a 
river or lake. What is more seri- 
ous, among cows and sheep there 
is often a heavy mortality in a 
severe storm. All too often they 
seek the shelter of a large open 
tree and crowd together; in such 
circumstances a single flash could 
kill a whole herd or flock. 


3 
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Every year we hear stories of 
new lightning tricks. A short time 
ago a car struck by lightning (a 
fairly rare event) gave complete 
protection to its passengers be- 
cause these were insulated by the 
rubber tyres from the road surface. 

A single thunderstorm can be 
roughly compared to an atomic 
bomb explosion in slow motion. 
It sets up winds that are vicious 
enough to tear an aircraft apart. 
A large thunderstorm would have 
the energy of at least one hydro- 
gen bomb and enough electricity, 
if it were harnessed and if it could 
be effectively stored, to light a 
moderate-sized town for fully a 
week. 


England Through Irish Eyes 


] wAs admiring the little thatched houses in a village near 

Ely (England), and as they made me feel like being back 
in Kerry, I naturally expected the people who lived in them 
to be of the same friendly character as those at home. See- 
ing a middle-aged man coming out of one of them I went 
towards him and bid him good day in the fashion of Ireland. 
He turned a sour face to me, muttered something which I 
could not understand, then went back into his house and 
shut the door as a man might do when he sees a mad 


dog. . 


The English keep thinking always of tomorrow, and 
leaye yesterday alone forever. That’s why they stay so calm 
and cool and hopeful for the comforts of the future, and 
never get excited from the sorrows of the past. 

Joun O’DonoGuuE, In A Strange Land (Batsford. 16s.) 


Costly Error 


“ Pjoctor, did you ever make a serious mistake?” 
“ Yes, I once cured a millionaire in three visits.” 


Epwarp O’CoNNOR 











* Humour is where 











you find 1t | 





Curing the Curate 
A LETTER TO THE “ ADVICE” 

Column of a woman’s paper 
goes: “A friend of my husband’s 
very frequently comes to visit us, 
always unexpectedly and always at 
teatime, bringing with him his wife 
and three children, all of whom 
have hearty appetites. . . The situ- 
ation is beginning to get out of 
hand and is causing a feeling of 
misunderstanding between my 
husband and myself... .” 

The advice given to this un- 
happy lady is that she should wait 
until these human locusts next 
swoop down on her and then 
bundle her own three children 
into their overcoats, saying cheerily 
to the visitors: “ I’m terribly sorry, 
but we're just going out. Now 
you’ve come all this way for 
nothing, really.” 

Well, it might work, with pre- 
ternaturally diplomatic children, 
but from my own experience no 
amount of preliminary briefing 
would stave off such questions as: 
“But why are we going out, 
mummy?” “But, mummy, there 
are crumpets for tea!” “But 
where are we going, mummy?” 

My grandmother, a forthright 
woman of strong character, solved 
a very similar problem in a far 


more radical fashion. To her 
remote parish in Western Ireland 
came, many years ago, a young 
curate, fresh from Oxford. This 
young man often visited my 
grandmother, again always at tea- 
time, and at each visit he vowed 
that her house was the only haven 
of refuge in the boggy wilderness 
to which his ministry had called 
him: At each visit, too, he com- 
pletely demolished a full box of 
chocolates. 

No hustling the children into 
their overcoats for my 
mother. She ordered from Dublin 
a box of chocolates of a brand 
discreetly popular in those Edwar- 
dian days. Their luscious fillings 
concealed a mild laxative and my 
grandmother watched complacently 
as the clergyman settled down to 
his Borgian feast. The young man 
was really quite poorly for several 
days thereafter and he never ate 
my grandmother’s chocolates again. 

Roux in Time And Tide 


grand- 


The Missing Waistcoat 
HEN LorD ABERDEEN WAS 
Viceroy here in Ireland he 
and Lady Aberdeen organised a 
campaign against T.B. She used to 
deliver public lectures stressing 
the importance of ventilation in 
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homes, proper diet, etc. 

She made the statement that the 
Scots (she was Scottish herself) 
were the most hygiene-conscious 
people in Europe. After one of her 
lectures in the Theatre Royal there 
was a reception held to which I 
and a friend were invited. A num- 
ber of speeches were made eulogis- 
ing her efforts in such a humani- 
tarian cause. 

My friend got up to speak. He 
said he wished to make a “ slight ” 
objection to the remark her lady- 
ship had made in her lecture about 
the Scots being pre-eminently 
hygienic. He then related the fol- 
lowing story of a Scotsman’s holi- 
day in the speaker’s native village 
on the coast of Kerry. 

Sandy and his wife came regu- 
larly every year. They went down 
to the beach each morning, and 
while Sandy was having his dip the 
wife would go shopping in the 
village. One morning on her return 
she found her spouse in great dis- 
tress. He appeared to be searching 
round the spot. 

“What has happened, Sandy?” 
she enquired. “ ve lost my wees- 
cut (waistcoat),” he replied. “ Had 
you it on this morning?” she 
asked. “Certainly,” he said. It 
could not be found. 

The following year they came 
again. The same routine. When the 
wife returned from her shopping 
she found Sandy dancing a High- 
land Fling on the beach. She was 
amazed. 

“What on earth is wrong with 
you, Sandy?” she asked. Joyously 
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SCOR ne 
“DON'T DO THAT!” 


DISTRICT JUSTICE was 

perplexed by the conflicting 
claims of two women for a 
baby, each contending that she 
was the mother of it. 

The justice remembered Solo- 
mon’s procedure in a similar 
case, and, sending a court official 
for a carving-knife, declared he 
would give half to each. The 
women were shocked, but did 
not seem to doubt the authority 
and purpose of his worship to 
make the proposed compromise. 

“Don't do that,” they both 
screamed in unison—*“ you can 
keep it yourself!” 

William Harvey, “Irish Life 
And Humour” 


he answered: “I’ve found my 
weescut.” “ Goodness, where?” 
she asked again. “Under my 
shirt,” he replied. 
PATRICK J. O’MaAnHony in the 
Evening Herald 


Tears in a Mosque 
[N 1749 Lorp CHARLEMONT 
{later Commander-in-Chief of 
the Irish Volunteers] accompanied 
his friend from County Clare, 
Frank Burton, to a mosque in 
Constantinople. Burton, “the dear 
and agreeable companion of my 
travels, who was endow’d by 
nature with every [excellent attri- 
bute] . . . was also possessed of a 
quality, which was sometimes 
exceedingly dangerous, tho’ never 
































“ That’s my husband. fust for fun, ring up 1§ guineas.” 


Humour Variety 





more so than on the 
occasion.” 

He was above all an “ animal 
risibile ”, and some passages in the 
religious ceremony provoked him 
to untimely mirth. Charlemont was 
naturally alarmed for their safety 
as unbelievers in such a place and 
at such a time. 

Between his spasms of laughter, 
Burton urged Charlemont to pinch 
him. Again and again he did so, 
“But alas, I pinched in vain!” 
Only one circumstance saved them 
from disaster. 

“ By the greatest good fortune, 
however, the laugh of Burton was 
totally dissimilar and different 
from that of either Turk or 


present 


Christian.” The worshippers 
assumed that Burton was having a 
fit, perhaps even a_ religious 
ecstasy. 

Charlemont, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, adapted himself 
swiftly to the situation, and 
allowed the tears of laughter to be 
taken for those of grief. Calling on 
the bystanders to help, he con- 
trived to have his unfortunate 
friend carried bodily out of the 
mosque. It was a very close shave. 

MAURICE JAMES CRAIG, The 
Volunteer Earl 


“If You Need It...” 
AMID THE CONFUSION OF HIS 
ground-floor flat in Dublin, I 
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saw Brendan Behan’s latest piece 
of prose. 

It was a letter to British Rail- 
ways. Behan had claimed a re- 
fund on a ticket to Fishguard. But 
an official, signing himself “for 
N. H. Briant ”, had written: 

“ Before giving consideration to 
your claim for a refund I should 
be glad if you would be good 
enough to let me know the circum- 
stances which prevented you from 
using it.” 

In Behan’s typewriter I saw this 
reply :— 

“Dear for N. H. Briant.—I 
don’t know that it matters, but we 
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and had to travel from Euston to 
Liverpool. 

“If you do want to give me 
back my twelve quid, do so. If you 
need it, keep it. I am not depend- 
ing on it... 

“God help any poor traveller 
that was. 

“TI have more to do than be 
answering your silly letters. Send 
the money or don’t. 

“My time is valuable. I am 
usually paid more than twelve 
nicker for writing as much as this. 
—For Brendan Behan, BRENDAN 
BEHAN.” 

RoBert PITMAN in the Sunday 

Express 


missed the train from Paddington 


e 


Simple Language 

Two things I will just warn you against: the first is the fre- 
quency of flat unnecessary epithets; and the other is the 

folly of using old threadbare phrases, which will often make 

you go out of your way to find and apply them, are nauseous 

to rational hearers, and will seldom express your meaning 

as well as your own natural words. 

When a man’s thoughts are clear, the properest words will 
generally offer themselves first, and his own judgment will 
direct him in what order to place them, so as they may be 
best understood. Where men err against this method, it is 
usually on purpose, and to show their learning, their oratory, 
their politeness, or their knowledge of the world. 

In short, that simplicity without which no human perform- 
ance can arrive to any great perfection, is nowhere more 
eminently useful than in this. 

JONATHAN Swirt, A Letter to a Young Gentleman 


| Must do something” will solve more problems than 
“ Something must be done.” 


MoOstT people can’t stand prosperity—bout most people don’t 
have to. 





A fascinating glimpse into the 
occupational risks of matrimony 


My Dictionary of 
Family Life 


MARY VAUGHAN 


NE dear friend of ours, heiseli 

an orphan and an “ only ” and 
very proud of her hard-fougat 
single biessedness, mutiered the 
other day: “I shail never under- 
stand iamily life!” To help her 
and others who fiad this compli- 
cated way of living equaily incom- 
prehensible, I oifer an abridged 
version of my _ never-to-to- 
published “Dictionary of Family 
Life.” I hope it helps. 

A is for Arguments, without 
occasional which no family is 
normal; they are not always ter- 
minated, as they should be, by an 
Apology from one or other party 
and preferably both or all five. 

B is for Brawling, about which, 
ditto. Also for the Baths where 
they always want to go when their 
pocket-money is exhausted, and 
mother is prayed to stump up for. 
And baths—with a small “b”— 
which they always have excellent 
reason for not taking. 

C is for Children, without whom 
no family is complete—though it 
may be more peaceful. Also for 


Church where the youngest meni- 
bers of the family will, unless re- 
Straincd, raise their voices in the 
pop tunes of the minute. 

D is for Den.st, of whom you 
see more than almost any other 
man in your life. Also for Diets, 
of which you are smugly not in 
need in a life lived on the run. 

E is for Energy, of which an 
inexhaustible supply is inadequate 
if you are to emerge unscathed 
from your children’s childhood. 

F is for Food, which seems to 
occupy all your waking moments 
—planning, buying, preparing, 
cooking, making them eat, and 
washing up after. Also for Fun, 
of which your dear ones provide 
a not inconsiderable amount for 
which you are not always in the 
mood. And for Father, who 
Finances the whole show. 

G is for Girls, who in this family 
outnumber the solitary boy 4/1. 
This he takes in his nonchalant 
stride, but the other day an inci- 
dent provoked him to declaim 
mournfully: “ Seven years of my 
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lite I’ve lived with girrrrls — it’s 
enough!” And for Gardens, of 
which we are lucky enough to have 
one in front—for show—and one 
behind for playing in. The 
natural result of this arrangement 
is that the front one is always 
littered with books, toys, boots, 
cushions, &c., and the. back one is 
impeccably neat, and empty. 

H is for Hair, which is one of 
the main afflictions of child and 
motherhood. It has to be con- 
stantly washed, brushed, parted, 
fine-combed, plaited or lashed up 
in “bunches,” “loops” or other 
mode of the moment and it always, 
whatever its sex and length, looks 
like the remnants of a haystack 
that came out worst in an encoun- 
ter with a hurricane. Also for 
Housewife, generally used as a 
term of denigration if not down- 
right abuse; and Homework of 
which you know you used to do 
ten times as much as is required 
of this illiterate generation. 

I is, of course, for I, about whom 
the less said the better. And for 
Illness, which hits in waves when, 
for months at a time, home seems 
more like a hospital. But it passes. 

F is for “ Fags,” in almost unend- 
ing succession; and for fourneys, 
which are getting less complicated 
now that no one needs to be 
carried. And for fam, of which it 
is necessary to make about 200 lb. 
a year, of which at least roo lb. 
must go into reserve and be hidden 
if the supply is to last more than 
three months. 

K is for Kitchen, where you may 
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as well indulge yourself in your 
favourite wallpaper, as you will 
live most of your life there. And 
for Knife, which small boys have to 
have if they are not to lose face. 

L is for Lights, which, thanks to 
no acknowledged human agency, 
burn brightly all over the house 
after Lights Out. Also for 
Language, about which you must 
be more careful — whatever the 
provocation—and for Lollipops, for 
which it is best to test for with 
an exploring hand before settling 
down in your favourite chair. 

M is for Me (see I), also for 
Money, which is very welcome to 
young and old. To seniors for 
essentials like rates, school fees and 
food; to juniors for essentials like 
Jelly babies, water pistols and 
comics. 

N is for Neighbours, who make 
domesticity and family life toler- 
able and even pleasant if they are 
the sort we've got. if they are the 
other sort they are Nosey Parkers 
and plenty of good, clean fun can 
be got out of misinforming them. 
Though, of course, this is not a 
very Christian occupation. Also for 
Night, which is a short, dark gap 
between one long day and the 
next. And for Noise, which is not 
irrelevant. 

O is for Oh! in fourteen differ- 
ent positions, and at least as many 
intonations and circumstances. 
Also for Oranges, any one of 
which contains at least one pint of 
indelible juice encased in enough 
peel to carpet the hall. 

P is for Playroom, which is the 
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one room in which they are deter- 
mined not to play unless you 
firmly announce that it is out of 
bounds. Also for Pals, who must 
be treated with deference and 
courtesy and include some of the 
oddest little things you ever saw. 

Q is for Queer, which is the 
way they mostly behave and, if 
not carefully watched, dress— 
little deviations from the norm 
like bedroom slippers for school, 
long, grey woollen socks with 
nylon dresses and other personal 
and idiosyncratic touches. Also 
for Quarrelling, which actually 
they don’t do as much of as, in 
off-moments, you feel they do. 

R is Rain, which is especially 
prevalent in holidays and at week- 
ends when they could otherwise 
be outdoors. And for Recipes 
which you must treat with slavish 
respect on the infrequent occasions 
when your elder daughters show 
an interest in learning how to cook. 

S for Sweets, which ought to be 
abolished by law (see D). For 
Sewing, which runs neck-and-neck 
with washing and ironing in the 
to-be-<done category; for Spain, 
which once a year makes up for 
everything: Shopping (see Sew- 
ing) and Shoes which wear out 
even quicker than clothes. 

T is for Toys, which, as play- 
things, have inferior status to 
Father’s Tools, Mother’s Type- 
writer or almost anything else not 
designed for use by tiny fingers. 
Also for Television, which was 
not bought with my blessing but 
which, if rationed with discretion, 
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might yet do more good than 
harm. 

U is for Us, and the United 
Front we present in times of trial 
or distress, however torn by inter- 
necine strife we may appear on 
the good days. And for Under- 
wear, which is worn only under 
protest. 

V is for Vaughan, obviously, 
and I do not want to hear again 
that this is an exclusively Welsh 
name. And for Vegetables, of 
which it is difficult to grow enough 
in my garden. 

W is for Woolworth’s, without 
which such emergencies as birth- 
days, sudden deficiencies in school 
kit, and household maintenance 
and repairs would be desperate 
dilemmas. 

Also for Worms which they can 
sit on their hunkers gazing at the 
writhings of for hours. 

X is for Xylophone, of which 
they will get at least three at 
Christmas and if any of them refer 
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to that day as “Xmas” in their 
cards or letters they can jolly well 
rewrite them. 

Y is for Youth, which they can 
only live through once, so it’s up 
to you (meaning me, too) to see 
that it’s happy. And for Yells, 
which, except at football matches, 
they will outgrow. 

Z is for Zoo, which you will 
sometimes dismally feel the dear 
old home closely resembles—par- 
ticularly at feeding times. Also for 
the Zones of influence into which 
the neighbourhood is divided 
according to which pals are in the 
ascendancy and who pushed whom 
off the swing or has a pile of un- 
read comics to lend. 

These are only a few notes from 
the projected tome, but if you are 
tottering on the brink of matri- 
mony such a glimpse into the 
occupational risks of that state 
may keep you single and sane. 
Remember, there is a nation-wide 
shortage of aunts. 


1b pate 





Bristles with Humour! 


‘THE lady woke up after midnight and realised she had not 

locked the back door. Putting on her dressing-gown, she 
went downstairs and looked out of the door to see a wretched 
hedgehog huddling for shelter from the snow. 

Overcome with pity she warmed some milk and put a 
saucerful down beside the animal. Next morning she looked 
out again. The snow had turned to rain and the hedgehog 
into the yard-brush she had forgotten to bring in. 


‘THE wise man is the man who knows when to be silent. 
St. AMBROSE 





HE recent news that an all- 

Irish carpet made in Killy- 
begs, County Donegal, was sent on 
order to Government House, 
British Columbia, drew world- 
wide attention to this flourishing 
Irish industry. 

Weighing half a ton and mea- 
suring 50 feet by 21 feet, the car- 
pet is a duplicate of one previously 
supplied to the same source. It is 
in a mustard-gold colour with a 
border of traditional scroll work in 
darker shades and took six months 
to make. 


Many visitors to Dublin have 
commented most favourably on 
the “lucky” Killybegs carpet in 
the capacious waiting-room of the 
Sweepstakes Building in Balls- 
bridge. It has an interesting story. 

Irish Hospitals’ Trust Limited 
required a carpet that would sym- 
bolise both national characteristics 
and the theme of the great Irish 
Sweep. No such carpet could have 
been obtained ready-made, and it 
was therefore decided to commis- 
sion it to be made by hand at the 
famous Killybegs factory owned 
by Donegal Carpets, Limited. 

This enormous carpet, when 
finished, measured 30 feet 6 
inches by 19 feet, contained over 
2,000,000 hand-tied knots, and 
weighed about 770 lb. The design, 
which is unique, was based on the 
famous illuminated manuscript, 
the Book of Kells, which dates 
back to the 8th century A.D., and 
is noted for its beauty and the 
baffling intricacy of its tracery 
work. 

Incorporated in the design were 
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Many of the world’s 
wealthiest feet tread 
on these rare products 
of Irish craftsmanship 


Killybegs 
for 


Magic Carpets 
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symbols appropriate to Health, 
Happiness, Hope and Honesty. 
Health is depicted as a serpent and 
staff; Honesty as a hand bearing 
a wedding ring surmounting a dog 
astride crossed keys; Hope by a 
massive anchor; and Happiness by 
an overflowing cornucopia. The 
carpet is believed to be lucky for 
those who walk on it, and there are 
many who have travelled great dis- 
tances to see its strange beauty. 

What gives a home that final 
touch of luxury? Undoubtedly the 
carpet, especially the genuine, 
hand-knotted “ Work of Art”. 

Paradoxically, as factories mush- 
room everywhere to meet the in- 
creasing demand for ever-cheaper 
floor coverings, the famous factory 
at Killybegs finds the demand for 
Irish hand-knotted carpets extend- 
ing abroad, even as far afield as 
Persia! 
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Many a visitor to Killybegs 
(“ Town of the Little Churches ”’) 
has found his way up the street to 
the factory set on a promontory 
overlooking the harbour. Within, 
he may well find himself lost in 
wonder watching the great looms, 
where nimble fingers fashion the 
most intricate designs. 

The making of carpets is noth- 
ing new in Ireland. Our old-style 
looms throb to a tradition that 
goes back to ancient times, though 
there is reason to believe some of 
the early products were on the 
shaggy side. 

It is said that one frosty morn- 
ing, in the reign of Elizabeth I, 
a man went to a bear-baiting in 
London wearing an _ Irish-made 
rug. No sooner had he appeared 
than the mastiffs set upon him, 
mistaking him for a bear. 

Since its foundation in 1898, 
the factory at Killybegs has 
weathered many a commercial 
storm. At one time it was the 
headquarters of an industry pro- 
ducing hand-knotted carpets for 
overseas markets, and there were 
several factories scattered along 
the rock-bound Donegal coast. 
Then came cheap, machine-made 
carpets covering a vast area 
skirted by protective tariffs. One 
by one the Donegal factories went 
out, like candles quenched. 

But Killybegs held on, and still 
true to the old tradition, now finds 
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itself unique as the only commer- 
cial source of hand-knotted carpets 
in these islands. Real competition, 
in the quality market, has been 
outgrown with the growing appre- 
ciation of the value of the hand- 
knotted carpet as a work of art. 

At Killybegs the great looms, 
with solid wooden rollers from the 
Lithuanian forests, have produced 
many historic carpets, for Arus 
an Uachtardain, palaces and public 
buildings, and for the cathedrals, 
churches and embassies of the 
world’s cities. Some of them travel 
the high seas as part of the luxury 
equipment of ocean-going liners, 
while others grace the minaretted 
mansions of Middle-East sheiks. 

Watching the looms at work we 
can see unrolling before our eyes 
the glory of some unique designs, 
destined perhaps for the chief 
office of a London bank, an hotel 
foyer in South Africa, or the man- 
sion of some millionaire who also 
is a connoisseur of art. 

As we stand in the finishing 
room to see with what meticulous 
care the last touches are put to a 
“ Donegal”, we begin to under- 
stand why the Killybegs carpet 
factory and craftsmanship have put 
this little town on the world-map: 
why the feet of the famous and 
the wealthy tread lightly upon 
these masterpieces of the Irish 
weaving industry. 

(See illustration on p. 2 of Cover) 


NEITHER man nor turtle goes far unless he is willing to stick 
out his neck. 











Man’s inventions . 


. . Nightingales and crystal 


sets . . . Non-farmers and turnips 


Random Thoughts of 


a Farmer 


STEPHEN RYNNE 


b  bprny I went out of the house 

the other night it was nearly 
dark, though there were still a few 
angry red gashes in the sky. A 
plane was roaring somewhere off 
in the north. Suddenly I saw a bat 
swinging by; I stood still wishing 
to see him again. 

I wanted to see the bat and I 
didn’t give two hoots about the 
plane. The plane . . . and the bat. 
Planes crossing the country, high 
up in the clouds, flashing silver by 
day and lit up by night. You 
wouldn’t—if you are the same as 
I am—go to the bother of raising 
an eyelid to look. 

Of course, if it was whirling 
around the house, maybe you 
would. You’d be thinking what 
damage it would do to your pro- 
perty if it crashed; or of the bother 
you would be put to if your place 
was strewn with wreckage. 

But a bat is another matter. Bats 
are intriguing. There are seven 
different species in Ireland, but 
only two are common: the long- 
eared bat and the pipistrelle. Only 


a person dead from the neck up 
would not want to know the dif- 
ference between them. If you 
watch the creature weaving about 
in the dusky air, you'll be able to 
distinguish. 

I'm only saying how strange it 
is that we turn to bats and turn 
away from distant planes. Man’s 
inventions soon lose their fascina- 
tion; I suppose if those sputniks 
became two a penny as planes are 
now, we’d never lift an eye to look 
at them. We are fickle about these 
things but bats and so forth go on 
forever. 

It is well to be aware of what is 
a novelty and what is lasting. 
When the novelty comes along— 
and you may be sure that. there are 
many on the way—say to yourself, 
“Well, that’s great fun, but after 
a while we'll be sick of it.” 

What would you think, for 
example, if you were to be invited 
to a house to hear a radio pro- 
gramme? That used to be common 
thirty years ago. “ Come over to- 
night and I'll let you listen to my 
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wireless.” It was supposed to be a 
great treat and you'd be very 
thankful. 

A man was telling me recently 
of the first time wireless was heard 
in Templemore. The joke about 
wireless in those days, of course, 
was that the contraption was all 
wires—red, black, blue and green 
all in a desperate tangle. The per- 
formance was given in the hall and 
a big crowd assembled to hear the 
marvel. “All we heard was a 
squeal and desperate screeching. 
One old man said: ‘ Sure she’s 
bursting to talk and she can’t talk.’ 
The crowd had to leave, very dis- 
satisfied, because the yoke wouldn’t 
sing, talk or play.” 

I remember myself away back in 
1925 a fellow had a wireless and 
the BBC were going to broadcast 
a nightingale singing— right out of 
the bird’s mouth and straight out 
of the wood where the bird was 
sitting. We were all invited to 
come and listen to this wonderful 
performance. We were ten minutes 
too soon. The man of the wireless 
worked like a black pulling wires 
and switching switches, but devil 
a bit of the nightingale came 
across. We were terribly disap- 
pointed. 

Well, a lot of water has gone 
under the bridge since then. You’d 
nearly want to be paid to listen to 
wireless nowadays. 


Those Non-Farmers 

“That’s a nice drop of rain. 
Shouid do the crops good .. .” 
How often you have heard a city 
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man or a townsman say that! Or, 
“Lovely bit of sunshine, but [ 
suppose you farmers want rain!” 

The old ijjets. They mean well, 
but they are usually terribly off 
the mark. Most likely we don’t 
want that drop of rain at all; 
maybe we are making hay. Maybe 
we do want rain and they are con- 
gratulating us on the scorching 
sunshine. Wisha, they and their 
ideas on what we want and what 
we don’t want! 

I wonder what it feels like not 
to be a farmer? I suppose you'd 
look out the window in the morn- 
ing and say: “ Gracious, it is rain- 
ing and we won’t be able to go on 
that picnic. We'll have to go to 
the pictures -instead.” If the day is 
hot—mad hot—they probably purr 
with delight. They think of bath- 
ing and ice creams; we think of 
making up hay and cattle gadding. 
If there is a long spell of dry 
weather, we worry about water 
supplies. Your townsman won’t 
worry at all; he has nothing to 
worry about, it can stay fine to 
Christmas as far as he is concerned. 

I wonder what it feels like to be 
a non-farmer on a visit to a farm? 
They probably say to them- 
selves: “If I had this place 'd do 
this and I'd do that... .” As if 
they would get time! Sure, we'd 
all do this and do that if we had 
the time, and the money. We'd 
have our farms like the Garden of 
Eden—if we could. 

They have the vaguest idea how 
we live. They see a lot of cattle 
and they know that cattle are mak- 
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ing good money. So they argue 
that when we sell the cattle we 
will be rolling in money—never 
thinking that we have to replace 
the cattle with other cattle costing 
big money—bigger money than we 
took in, perhaps. 

I remember long ago I was try- 
ing to get a line on a young fellow, 
the son of a farmer, who lived in 
the neighbourhood. What sort of a 
guy was he? A sort of an amadan, 
I was told. Why is he considered 
an amaddn? I wanted to know. 
Well, first, because he went around 
bare-headed. . . . That made me 
sore: I used sometimes to go 
around bare-headed myself. And, 
second, because—I’ll tell you. 

He went to a fair with his father 
one time. And the father having 
sold his bunch of cattle was handed 
a roll of notes. When the young 
man came home he said to the 
working man (the man who was 
giving me the low-down): “What’s 
my Daddy going to do with all > 
money he got at the fair?” 


Saas 


Case History 


that’s why he was considered an 
amadén. 

What was I talking about? ... 
Yes, how it feels not to be a far- 
mer. I don’t know. I only know 
that if I go out to the turnips and 
see where the man thinning them 
has left two little plants wrapped 
round each other where there 
should be only one, I go down on 
my knees and pull out one. I'd do 
that if I were on my death-bed. 

The non-farmer wouldn’t do 
that at all; he’d keep miles away 
from the drills. He’d probably 
weed the front steps, or clip a 
ghastly-looking hedge, or collect 
up windfalls under an apple tree, 
tut-tutting over the shocking 
wasteful ways of farmers. 

No farmer ever existed from 
Adam onwards who could get 
round all there was to do. That’s 
a thing the non-farmer can’t get 
into his noodle. 

“ That’s a nice drop of rain, 
should do the crops good . 
Yerra, what do you know? 


A YOUNG mother paying a visit to a doctor friend and his wife 

made no attempt to restrain her five-year-old son, who was 
ransacking an adjoining room. But, finally, an extra loud 
clatter of bottles did prompt her to say: “I hope, doctor, 
you don’t mind Brian being in there.” 


“ce No,” 


said the doctor calmly. “He'll be quiet in a 


moment when he gets to the poisons.” 


DESPITE inflation, a 
still a fair price. 


a penny for many people’s thoughts is 





This Irishwoman married a 
great patriot in his death-cell 


She is 
Revered by the 
Filipinos 


ars he calmly faced the 
firing squad at the Luneta, 
Dr. Jose Rizal, the great Filipino 
patriot, married a pretty Irish girl 
—Josephine Leopoldine Bracken. 

Comparatively little has come to 
light about the life of the hero’s 
widow. There were rumours that 
she was a planted spy of the 
Spaniards sent to Dapitan to lure 
Rizal into a trap. But Rizal, “ the 
greatest man the Malayan race has 
produced ”, turned a deaf ear to 
rumours. Barely a month after 
meeting her, he asked her to be 
his wife. 

In an autobiography written by 
Josephine Bracken and dated 
February 22, 1897, she described 
her parents, her early childhood: 

“My mother is a native of 
Ireland and was married to my 
father on the 3rd day of May, 
1868, in Belfast, Ireland. My 
father’s name is James Bracken 
and my mother’s name is Elizabeth 
Jane McBride.” 





























She described her brothers and 
sisters. There were five Bracken 
children, ‘‘ Charles, Agnes, Nelly, 
Francis and myself Josephine. I 
was born in Hong Kong at the 
Victoria Barracks on the gth of 
August, 1876.” 

Josephine relates that her mother 
died after giving birth to her. Her 
father, Corporal Bracken, found it 
hard to attend to his motherless 
children. Finally, he gave his 
youngest child (Josephine) for 
adoption to her godparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Taufer. 

Mr. Taufer, a German-Ameri- 
can, was a boiler engineer. Mrs. 
Taufer died in 1882. Taufer took 
another wife a year later. Josephine 
began to realise for the first time 
the hardships of life when the 
second Mrs. Taufer died in 1890. 
In 1891 Taufer took a third wife 
who, in Josephine’s own words, 
was a torment to her. 

She ran away from home and 
sought refuge at an Italian convent. 
She stayed there for two months. 


Condensed from the Philippines Free Press (Manila) 
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Taufer came begging for her be- 
cause his wife was starving him. 
Josephine went back to the Taufer 
home. But she clashed again with 
her third stepmother. 

In 1893, Mr. Taufer fell ill from 
an eye disease which no doctor 
in Hong Kong could cure. Then 
they heard of the prominent 
Filipino physician, Dr. Jose Rizal. 

March 14, 1895, was the turning 
point of Josephine’s life. On this 
day she arrived with the blind 
Taufer in Dapitan, where the 
patriot was in exile. Here Dr. Rizal 
operated on Taufer’s eyes. Taufer’s 
sight improved after a week. Mean- 
while the doctor had fallen in love 
with the Irish beauty. Josephine 
admitted in her autobiography that 
he found a responsive chord in her. 

But their happiness was short- 
lived. After a mock trial in Manila, 
the authorities sentenced Rizal to 
death as a traitor to Spain. On the 
eve of the execution Josephine 
visited Rizal in his Fort Santiago 
cell. Rizal seeing her sadly ex- 
claimed, ““ Ah! my dear, my time 
has come to be united to you but 
to be separated forever.” 

Then he begged her to forgive 
him for the sorrows he had caused 
her. Fifteen minutes before the 
execution, inside the cell, Josephine 
narrated, they were married and 
became man and wife. 

Then the fatal shots broke the 
stillness of the morning air. Kizal 
fell. Josephine, wearing black, ran 
to him. But the guards pushed her 
away. She followed Rizal’s corpse 
to the cemetery but the gate was 
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shut in her face. Josephine was 
twenty years old when she became 
a widow. 

In 1924, a lawyer, Eduardo L. 
Claudio, returned to the Philippine 
Islands after many years’ stay in 
Europe. While in Europe he had 
visited landmarks connected with 
the life of the martyred hero in 
Spain, France, England and Ger- 
many. He brought with him a 
translation from a chapter of the 
book General Aguinaldo and The 
Filipinos which was printed in 
France. It was written by the 
noted French author, Henry Turot. 
The chapter was entitled “ How 
Wife of Jose Rizal Described 
Bagumbayan Tragedy ”. 

Queried recently as to why he 
had that particular chapter of the 
French book translated, the 
Columbia University graduate re- 
plied: “I am interested in any- 
thing about Rizal!” 

Josephine’s description of her 
husband’s execution as recounted 
by the French author reads as 
follows : 

“The whole world knew the 
mockery of a trial which was given 
to Rizal. Not only were there lack- 
ing proofs against him, but also 
none could accuse him of having 
committed any wrong. They criti- 
cised him on account of his book, 
the major portion of which had 
not even been read by the Spanish 
officers who composed the court- 
martial. Rizal insisted that he was 
innocent; nevertheless, they im- 
posed upon him the death penalty. 

“He was to be executed at sun- 
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rise the following morning. It was 
then I entreated to be married to 
him. Believing that the separation 
following the nuptials would add 
to the torture of the martyr, they 
granted my request. 

“ The marriage celebration was 
performed by a friar. I spent the 
whole night on my knees in prayer, 
in front of the door of the prison 
where my husband was held. At 
daybreak, the doors were opened 
and Rizal came forward, sur- 
rounded by the soldiers who were 
to shoot him. His arms were tied 
behind him. He walked with regu- 
lar steps. They conducted him to 
the Luneta, the favourite prome- 
nade of the inhabitants of Manila 
and where, after the insurrection, 
capital punishment was enforced. 

“When the fatal spot was 
reached, the lieutenant who com- 
manded the squad asked, ‘ Rizal, 
where do you wish to be shot?’ 
‘Right in the heart,’ replied my 
husband in a strong, clear voice. 
‘Impossible,’ replied the Lieu- 
tenant. ‘There is none convicted 
except those in high rank that has 
the right to be shot in that manner. 
You shall be shot in the back.’ 
There was a moment of silence; 
then the volley was fired, and 
Rizal fell dead. ‘ Long live Spain!” 
shouted the soldiers. 
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“T asked for the remains of my 
husband, but I was refused. Then 
I swore to avenge his death. With 
a revolver and a dagger, I reached 
the camp of those in arms. They 
promised to aid me in accomplish- 
ing my object and they gave me 
a Mauser gun captured from 
Spanish troops.” 

In 1897 Josephine joined Gen. 
Emilio Aguinaldo’s rebels. She 
once led a charge against the 
Spaniards and killed one Spanish 
officer with her own rifle. She par- 
ticipated in many skirmishes, like 
the Battle of San Juan de Malabon. 

Then peace came. After the 
death of her adopted father, 
George Taufer, she married in 
1898 a certain Vicente Abad, a 
Cebuano mestizo who worked with 
the Tabacalera in Hong Kong. A 
daughter was born to the couple. 
Her name is Dolores Bracken Abad 
de Mina and she is now fifty-nine 
years old. She has four children— 
two boys and two girls. The 
youngest Mina girl, Isabel, has the 
semblance of her beautiful grand- 
mother—fair and red-headed. 
Josephine’s grandchildren are 
Spanish-speaking. 

Death came to Josephine on 
March 15, 1902. She was buried 
near the Hong Kong Catholic 
Church. 


ANGRY friendship is sometimes as bad as calm enmity. 
EDMUND BURKE 


NOTIcE in a Belfast grocer’s shop: “Be like Robinson 
Crusoe. Have most of your shopping done by Friday.” 





Girls, make sure that very bright young man is truly 
a genius before you accept his proposal ! | 


What’s It Like to 


Live with Genius ? 


DAVID DEMPSEY 


(—.- has been defined as 
J the infinite capacity for taking 
pains. The recent flurry of memoirs 
about contemporary great men 
suggests that this quotation might 
be amended to read: “ and for 
giving infinite pains.” 

Rare is the famous man today 
who emerges whole from the bio- 
graphy composed by a member of 
his family. James Joyce, we are 
told by his brother Stanislaus, was 
devilishly headstrong, a rank in- 
grate at times and a poor credit 
risk. Eugene O’Neill’s wife, Agnes 


Boulton, in her recent biography of | 


the playwright, depicts him as self- 
centred, impetuous, unpredictable 
and sometimes rude. He was not 
averse to slapping her face. 

Sigmund Freud is revealed by 
his son as a good family man (he 
took his children mountain climb- 
ing) but difficult in his relations 
with professional colleagues. Only 
Einstein, among the indubitably 
great men of his time, seems to 
have pleased everybody; and, in- 
terestingly enough, he lacks a 
family biographer. 


Even though these candid 
camera shots also show the redeem- 
ing qualities of a genius, most of 
us have come to believe that, as a 
type, he is hard to get along with. 
Dorothy Thompson, who claims to 
have known five geniuses, describes 
them as “fascinating and boring, 
immensely egotistic and mon- 
strously selfish ”. 

History, at a superficial glance, 
would tend to bear her out. 
Wagner, in private life, was some- 
thing of a voluptuary. Gauguin 
deserted his family and moved to 
Tahiti, Coleridge was a dope 
addict, Poe was an alcoholic. 

The unconventional behaviour 
of these men—so one school of 
thought holds—is not only excused 
by their extraordinary achieve- 
ments, but was probably necessary 
to their art. The author of The 
Raven, sober, might have been a 
better Poe, but would he have 
been as good a poet? According to 
the “ madhouse ” theory, probably 
not; for the genius, above all, is a 
man possessed by his own creative 
urges, in pursuit of a goal which 


Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
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ordinary mortals seldom compre- 
hend, let alone attain. 

There is only one thing wrong 
with this argument: as a generali- 
sation it is false. Based on the 
selective fallacy—i.e., pick the 
examples which fit the theory and 
ignore the rest—it assumes that 
mortal peccadillos, drinking, tem- 
per tantrums, peculiar working 
habits and other “ personality 
problems” are more common 
among the great men than among 
the ordinary. Such a belief disre- 
gards the fact that genius con- 
tinually draws attention to itself. 

As an individual, the genius is 
expected to meet higher standards 
of conduct than other men. His life 
is publicised, our lives are not. In 
view of the limelight in which most 
of them lived, and considering the 
self-imposed pressures under which 
they worked, it is surprising what 
nice guys most geMiuses were. 

Take Louis Pasteur. A medical 
genius, he lived a simple and de- 
vout life dedicated to increasing 
the health and longevity of man. 
Of Shakespeare Ben Jonson wrote, 
“I love the man,” and although 
the Bard sowed some of the cus- 
tomary wild oats of his day, he 
enjoyed the solid reputation of a 
country squire. Leonardo, the uni- 
versal genius, got along famously 
with his contemporaries and his 
assistants valued his company so 
much they followed him all over 
Italy. 

If the modern genius seems to 
be harder to get along with than 
his historical predecessors, this may 
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simply be due to the fact that he 
is not really a genius at all. We 
lack the perspective to give our 
contemporaries a secure rating 
among the all-time great. More 
than this, there is some evidence 
to show that in former times men 
were “ geniuses ” without knowing 
it. 

Aristotle, Copernicus, Dante, 
among the supermen of an earlier 
Western civilisation, lived before 
the day of epidemic genius-rating 
and psychometric classification 
systems and felt no obligation to 
act like the top banana. The very 
term genius, which is rooted in the 
Latin genere (to produce), did not 
come into geperal use until the 
Renaissance. and only in the 19th 
century did the man of talent, re- 
beliing against convention, become, 
shall we say, revolting? 


The nature of the true genius 
has always eluded precise defini- 
tion. He may not have an ex- 
tremely high intelligence; he may 
not even be sane (Van Gogh, at 
times, was not). But he produces 
great and original works—in the 
fields of the arts, sciences, ideas or 
the management of other men. He 
should not be confused with a 
second group, the quasi-geniuses— 
men who, although talented, create 
little that is original and enduring 
—or the pseudo-geniuses, who 
have been’ characterised as 
“ neurotic imitators ”. 

These are the hardest of all to 
get along with and a young woman 
would do well, before accepting a 
proposal from an _ exceedingly 
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bright young man, to make sure 
that her true love is also truly a 
genius, or at least a member of 
group two. 

Ellis, in his book, A Study of 
Genius, written more than half a 
century ago, attempted to discover 
what it was, good and bad, that 
the eminent personages of English 
history had in common. Actually, 
this was not a survey of genius, 
but of greatness. His findings, 
based on 1,030 examples (975 men 
and fifty-five women) selected from 
the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, demonstrate that few of 
England’s outstanding men could 
be described as downright trouble- 
some to their families and friends. 

True, a rather large proportion 
(16 per cent.) had been im- 
prisoned at least once—usually for 
political offences. As a group, they 
showed a high incidence of hypo- 
chondria, stammering, gout and 
nervous disorders; they often had 
high-pitched voices and _ illegible 
handwriting and were inclined to 
be melancholic rather than jovial. 
Compared with the brawling and 
pub-crawling habits of a good 
share of their countrymen, how- 
ever, their faults were minor; they 
were not given to violence, seldom 
deserted their wives, raised normal 
families and died peacefully in 
bed. t 

England is filled with statues, 
monuments, portraits and stained- 
glass windows to the memory of 
these men—the Wilberforces, 
Palmerstons and  Blackstones— 
who, as individuals something less 
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DO YOU AGREE? 

HE following is the list of the 

thirty-three all-time geniuses 
compiled by Delbert Clark, and 
referred to in David Dempsey’'s 
article: 

Alexander the Great, Archi- 
medes, Aristotle, Beethoven, 
Brunelleschi, Buddha Caesar, 
Cezanne, Copernicus, Marie 
Curie, Dante, Darwin, Einstein, 
Erasmus, Fleming, Franklin, 
Freud, Giotto, Goethe, Guten- 
berg, Hannibal Hertz, Leonardo, 
Machiavelli, Michelangelo, Napo- 
leon, Newton, Pasteur, Praxi- 
teles, St. Paul, Shakespeare, 
Socrates, Van Gogh. 
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than geniuses, nevertheless consti- 
tuted the collective genius of a 
nation, as capable of muddling 
through in domestic life as in 
foreign affairs. 

Walter Bowerman recently selec- 
ted 1,000 persons (977 men and 
twenty-three women) from the 
Dictionary of American Biography 
on the basis of their “ high intel- 
lectual ability”. Like Ellis’ sub- 
jects, few of these had real genius, 
but all made significant contribu- 
tions—creative or other—to our 
civilisation. 

The private lives of some of 
those studied were not without 
scandal, and yet we have no evi- 
dence that the mean of their con- 
duct was a mean disposition. Less 
than 2 per cert. went insane, and 
from the fact that the most com- 
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mon cause of death, next to heart 
and circulatory ailments, was old 
age, we may assume that riotous 
living, drunkenness and _ other 
symptoms of “neurotic adjust- 
ment ” were minimal. Nearly 9 per 
cent. of the group lived to be an 
average of eighty-eight years old. 

True, there are the Poes and 
Stephen Fosters. There is even 
General Grant and there is Henry 
Ward Beecher. But compared with 
these *‘ problem personalities ”—if 
such they were—there is a vast col- 
lection of persons whose private 
lives were so well adjusted that 
scarcely a man among them is the 
subject of a biography by his 
spouse—indeed, that is why she 
stayed married to him. 

The late Delbert Clark com- 
piled a list of thirty-three all-time 
geniuses (see the box on page 
65). Although his selections are 
necessarily arbitrary, they may be 
taken as a fair representation of 
history’s All-Star Team. 

A glance at his list shows how 
“normal” in their personal rela- 
tionships the majority of these men 
were. The three military leaders 
had the occupational drawbacks of 
their profession, when it came to 
dealing with others, but even 
Caesar was praised and Napoleon 
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mourned. Beethoven was admit- 
tedly impossible, but he had the 
good sense not to get married. Van 
Gogh, as we have noted, went mad. 

Judging from what we know of 
the personal qualities of the re- 
mainder—and this, in most cases, 
is considerable—as well as such 
statistical indices as drinking, mar- 
ital fidelity, health and cause of 
death, the overwhelming majority 
led lives of unexceptionable de- 
cency and goodwill, often in ad- 
vance of their times. They had 
their moods, as who does not? Yet, 
what woman can help but envy 
Dante’s Beatrice? As a daughter, 
who could have been more fortu- 
mate in her parentage than Eve 
Curie? 

It is the literary genius who 
seems to have had the toughest 
time of it; he is patently “ dif- 
ferent”, although frequently it is 
this difference that has made him 
a revered and lovable person. 

Horace spoke of an “ amiable 
madness ” in poets. I like to think 
that his’ emphasis was on the 
amiable; and that the genius, 
whether an artist, a writer or a 
scientist, is a man who, if not 
always easy to understand, is at 
least as easy to live with as most 
of us. 


So many belonging to me lie buried in Kilbarrack (County 
Dublin), the healthiest graveyard in Ireland, they say, 


because it’s so near the sea... 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


[7 takes sixty muscles to frown and only thirteen to smile. 


Why waste energy? 





James P. HARPER 
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The Pope 
Has A 
County Clare 
Parish! 


PE JOHN XXIII, IN ADDITION TO 

his other titles, is also head of 
an Irish diocese and has an Irish 
parish of his own. The diocese is 
Kilfenora in north Clare, and the 
parish Liscannor near the cliffs of 
Moher. 

Kilfenora is the only diocese in 
Ireland which has the Pope for its 
Bishop. For administrative pur- 
poses it is linked with the dioceses 
of Galway and Kilmacduagh, and 
the Bishop of Galway, Most Rev. 
Dr. Browne, is Apostolic Adminis- 


trator of Kilfenora. 


Liscannor is traditionally the 
“Pope’s Parish”. But while Kil- 
fenora has official standing as the 
Pontiff’s Irish diocese, Liscannor 
owes its proud title to long usage 
and the fact that it is the parish of 
the Administrator. 

Its correct name is Kilmacreehy 
znd_ Killaspuglonane. There are 
seven other parishes in the diocese 
of Kilfenora. 

Irish Independent 


Dublin 
E SEALS ON LAMBAY ISLAND ARE 
blamed occasionally for breaking 
salmon-fishing nets at Ringsend; 


they are completely blameless. 
“ The seal on Lambay is the grey 
Atlantic seal, a very clean animal 


TALES OF THE THIRTY-_ 
TWO COUNTIES 





Connacht Leinster 


Munster 


which will not enter estuary water 
at all and lives on rockbream and 
prawns,” an expert told me. “ They 
are fine animals, growing to nine or 
eleven feet, and looking rather like 
a polar bear because of their fur. 
The seal responsible for marauding 
at Ringsend is the common or 
brown seal, which you might see at 
the Baily or the Forty-Foot. Some- 
times they travel in packs, and 
can do a lot of damage.” 

A member of the board of the 
Dublin Conservators of Fisheries 
agreed that the small salmon-fishing 
industry at Ringsend had suffered 
in recent years. The reason had 
nothing to do with seals, he said, 
but was caused by changes in the 
topography of the estuary. Years 
ago salmon fishermen had extensive 
reaches of shallow water in which 
to fish, but fishermen now have to 
net in the deep channels, where the 
salmon can swim under the nets. 

R.R. in the Irish Times 


Tyrone 

MAGH HAS BRED AND GIVEN TO 

the world no geniuses that I can 
think of. Its narrow, crooked streets 
and cold houses have produced 
their fair share of doctors, lawyers, 
priests and hotel manageresses, and 
at least one millionaire. But it is 
just not a place for titans. 
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Like so many other Irish towns 
Omagh has come up with its shop- 
keeper aristocracy. This 1,000 years 
below the so-called “County” 
crowd, of the horses and hyphens 
and the English accents, and a 
couple of generations above the 
“ working class”, Several thousand 
above fraternisation with 
A very normal Irish 


pounds 
said “class” 
town. 

There were some great names in 
Omagh—delightfully polished and 
honed over the years by the quick 
Tyrone tongues, so that local pro- 

ion and polite spelling 
ialiy bore no resemblance at all. 
liows Hill, for instance, its grim 
pimpled with council houses, 

i, when I was young, a garbage 
dump. In Omagh, they say “ Gallus 
Hall ” (the Hall pronounced like the 
first syllable of Gallus). 

Poetic and Victorian was the 
Lovers’ Retreat—a place of trees 
and grass and falling water, and on 
Wednesday, the “half-day”, of 
picnicking families and maids with 
large prams. In Omagh, this plea- 
sant haven was known as the 
“ Livers’ Retreat ”. 

Maura DEvLIN Ross! in 
Orifiamme 


Galway 
THE TWELVE BENS ARE COUNTY 
Galway’s most famous moun- 
tains. They are beautiful conical- 
shaped peaks of sparkling, almost 
white quartzite, much of it exposed, 
but elsewhere covered with heaths 
and lichens. 
Though not high by mountain- 
eering standards (the highest, Ben- 
baun, is 2,393 feet above sea-level), 
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chey are very rough going every- 
where and in places astonishingly 
steep. Between peaks the dips go 
down by as much as 700-800 feet, 
so that a ridge walk encompassing, 
say, six of the Bens may involve the 
mountain walker in from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet more climbing than the 
maps suggest. 

The views from almost all the 
Bens are superb. The most easily 
and conveniently scaled is Ben- 
lettery (1,904 feet), close to Ballyna- 
hinch. From the summit there is a 
wide prospect over the rest of the 
range, over bays and sea inlets, and 
the great expanse of tawny bogland 
dotted with hundreds of lakes. 

LEONARD AND Maryjorrg GAYTON 

in The Queen 


Meath 


SOMEBODY, REMARKING THAT DEAN 

Swift “apparently took his 
duties as a clergyman in Ireland 
seriously ”, forgot to add that this 
cannot have been very difficult, the 
total Protestant population of his 
three Meath parishes numbering 
ten. 
Lord Orrery’s story of Swift’s 
first service at Laracor is fairly well 
known. His congregation being the 
parish sexton, the Rev. Jonathan 
solemnly began from the Prayer 
Book: “ Dearly beloved Roger, the 
Scripture moveth you and me in 
sundry places,” &c., &c. 

, The Universe 


Derry 


‘THERE IS A SAYING IN BALLYNA- 


screen, ‘the long ’leventh’, 
which is applied to the longest day 
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of the year. My father says he often 
heard his mother and grandmother 
use this expression and when con- 
fronted with the fact that at school 
we are taught that the longest day 
of the year is the 21st and not the 
11th June, they had no explanation 
as to why they used the expression. 
My father does not know if the 
saying is common in other parts of 
Ulster, and it did not occur to him 
to investigate the saying until 
now.” 

The expression has an interest- 
ing explanation. The Gregorian 
Calendar was not adopted in these 
islands until 1752 and, therefore, 
before and at the time of the Plan- 
tation until 1752 the longest day 
of the Julian Calendar would have 
been 11th June. Under the New 
Style or Gregorian Calendar the 
longest day came to be 21st June. 
In England, 11th June, Feast of 
St. Barnabas, used to be known as 
“long Barnaby”, because, prior 
to 1752, it was the longest day. 

G. B. NEwE in An Meitheal 


Cork 
[N 1736 THREE MEMBERS OF THE 

Corporation of Cork objected 
with vigour to a proposal to confer 
the freedom of Cork upon the 
“Revd. Deane Jonathan Swift in 
a silver box”. 

The Dean, as Dr. Wyse Jackson 
puts it, “had not been generous 
with his praise of Cork and Cork 
was economical towards him”. 

The Dean, anticipating the cus- 
tomary gold box, was not at all 
flattered. Nine months after the 
Corporation had passed the resolu- 
tion, with three sturdy dissentients, 
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THREE-DIALLED CLOCK 


MB. FRED TRIMBLE, Lega- 

curry House, Sandholes, 
Cookstown, Co. Tyrone, is the 
proud owner of a most unusual 
clock. 

Designed by S. Mardi and Co. 
in France almost 100 years ago, 
it has three dials set in a heavy 
black marble case. The upper 
central dial records hours and 
minutes, while the lower left 
dial gives the months, days and 
dates, together with the rise 
and fall of the moon. It even 
allows for leap years. 

The lower right dial is fitted 
with a barometer and thermo- 
meter, which Mr. Trimble finds 
invaluable during the harvestinz 
season. The clock movement has 
a mercury-compensated pendu- 
lum. 

Mid-Ulster Mail 


ee errr +> 
PA pb HHL 


we find him writing to Lord 
Ossory : — 

“T am told . . . that the City of 
Cork hath sent me my Silver Box 
of Freedom, but I know nothing 
of it... . When I get my Cork box, 
I will certainly sell it for not being 
gold.” 

In due course the casket did 
arrive, to be returned with more 
promptness than it had been sent 
because it bore no inscription. 

Ultimately the omission was 
remedied, and the last we hear of 
the casket is that it was left by will 
to a friend to keep his twist 
tobacco. The wry wit of the 
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Drapier had won the last round 
against the humorists of Cork. 
Evening Herald 


Limerick 
RIGHT IN FRONT OF THE GARDA 
station at Galbally, a hill, barren 
and threatening, raises its majestic 
form to the heavens. Known locally 
as the Black Hill, it is held in awe 
by the natives of Galbally. Centre 
ways in this great hill is a large 
stone (coffin-shaped), and exactly 
in the middle of this stone a small 
iron snuff-box is firmly embedded. 
Underneath this stone are said to 


“ Murphy’s Law ” 
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be the remains of a great king 
named Danbrie. This grave is 
known as the Devil’s Card School, 
and local superstition has it that 
this place is the abode of evil 
spirits every St. John’s Night. They 
also say that the clanking of heavy 
chains, heard there on St. John’s 
Night, is believed to be a fore- 
runner of death. 

The oldest inhabitants here claim 
that they have known several 
people who heard those chains, and 
who met with a rather strange 
death shortly afterwards. 

Garda Review 


Murpuy’s Law, discovered by technicians of the United 
States Air Force, states that “ if it is possible for a part 
of an airplane to be incorrectly fitted, sooner or later some- 


one will so fit it.” 


The late C. G. Grey, editor of The Aeroplane, formulated 
a law stating that in evolving any plan or design whatso- 


ever ‘allowance must be made for the 


factor ” 


“ce 


ten-to-one stupidity 


Both these laws seem to be closely related to Parkinson’s 
Law and the Hartree Constant and of equal validity. 
G. W. RYAn in the Sunday Times 


THE time to hold your tongue is when you feel that if you 


do you'll burst. 


Progress Under Protest 


J. SLattERY O’Dowp 


YOUNG priest was assigned to help an ageing missionary 
who had laboured for long among the fierce cannibals of 


New Guinea. 


He did not attempt to conceal his misgivings from his new 
superior. “ I’ve heard that the natives around here don’t take 
very easily to religion,” he said. “How do you get along 


with them, Father?” 


“ Well,” said the aged man, “ not as well as I had hoped. 
But just the same I seem to be making progress. On Fridays 
now the cannibals eat only fishermen!” 


Catholic Digest 





| gee long ago my tailor had a 
mild attack of arthritis. Be- 
cause of the nature of his work he 
had to stand for long periods of 
time with his head tilted to one 
side. 

His first complaint was a severe 
stiffening of his right shoulder 

lade. He could cut out a suit of 
clothes with great difficulty, 
enduring so much pain that beads 
of sweat appeared on his forehead. 

He had been treating himself 
for months taking anyone’s advice, 
which is what about seventy per 
cent. of early arthritics do. He had 
tried sulphur tablets, cold showers, 
raw onions, and dozens of other 
suggestions. 

Relief did not come until he had 
several infected teeth removed, 
followed his doctor’s prescribed 
diet, and took care not to place 
himself under a strain. He took 
supervised exercises in moderation. 

Fortunately, he is still my tailor 
and not a chronic arthritic doubled 
up in a wheelchair, but now he 
lives more carefully because he has 
such a dread of the disease. He 
pays attention to his posture, gets 
plenty of rest and sunshine and 
avoids chills and colds. 


Public health authorities con- 
sider arthritis and its kindred 
rheumatic diseases among the 
greatest wasters of national 
strength—and for good reason. 
For example, mext year 400,000 
persons in the United States, 
according to a U.S. Public Health 
Service survey, will have the 
swollen joints, fever, mental de- 
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There’s relief—but so far no cure—for 
rheumatoid arthritis victims. Research 
scientists are hopeful .. - 


Industry’s 


Secret 
Saboteur 


DR. O, A. BATTISTA 


pression and other symptoms 
characteristic of the oldest chronic 
disease known to mankind. They 
will join the ranks of 7,500,000 
other Americans who have some 
form of arthritis. 

These figures do not convey the 
real problem caused by the 
disease. The most crippling form 
of arthritis strikes between the 
ages of 20 and 50—the productive 
years—and usually it strikes at 
those in the middle and lower 
income brackets. It is for this 
reason that arthritis is called the 
secret saboteur of industry. 

Anyone who has seen the 
ravages of arthritis, when un- 
checked—the bird-claw hands, 
immobilised knees and hips, the 
spine bent almost to waist level— 
will agree that preserving a fairly 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
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active body is worth any price. 

The curious fact about rheuma- 
toid arthritis is that it is not always 
progressive. A small proportion of 
cases may suddenly reverse them- 
selves and the patients will get 
well for no apparent reason. But it 
is not a good ide: to count on a 
spontaneous reversal. 

If you have long-standing 
muscle aches and joint pains, find 
the doctor in your district who 
knows how to diagnose and treat 
arthritis, and put yourself im his 
hands. And if the diagnosis is 
rheumatoid arthritis, recognise that 
you are in for a long struggle 
where the best policy is to keep 
your chin up and go on fighting. 

Arthritis can be generally 
described as a chronic inflamma- 
tion of the connective tissues of 
the joints, of which there are about 
200 in the human body. Connec- 
tive tissue is present not only in 
the joints but exists as a kind of 
framework connecting and sup- 
porting all parts of the body, 
including the organs, glands, 
nerves, blood vessels. 

Thus arthritis is a systemic 
disease; that is, it may affect all 
these parts. Along with the 
localised joint inflammation, there 
may be an inflammation of other 
connective tissues, those involving 
the heart, eyes, lungs, stomach, 
intestines, and so on. 

There are about 50 classified 
forms of arthritis, depending upon 
location in the body and other 
identifying factors. The man with 
rheumatoid arthritis is not only in 
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agonising pain from his swollen, 
stiffened joints but he is generally 
and systemically ill, feverish, 
anaemic and deeply depressed. 

Some individuals get a very 
acute form of the disease and go 
downhill rapidly ‘until their joints 
are completely immobilised and 
they are bedridden. On the other 
hand, a fair percentage of cases 
get over their ffirst attack, 
apparently through a_ natural 
reversal of the disease, and never 
have a recurrence. 

But by far the largest number 
have the chronic progressive form 
of rheumatoid arthritis, which per- 
sists, growing steadily worse, and 
which results in severe crippling. 

The onset of rheumatoid 
arthritis is insidious, Slight joint 
swelling may come and go for a 
long time, without requiring much 
attention. Then, suddenly, after a 
period of prolonged effort and 
fatigue, or in some physical or 
emotional crisis, the arthritis will 
strike in dead earnest. Although 
shock, and mental and physical 
strain and exhaustion are not 
causes of the disease, they seem 
to trigger an attack. 

The victim of rheumatoid 
arthritis usually not only suffers 
agonisingly from his inflamed and 
swollen joints, but he or she is 
generally looked upon as a “ sick 
person.” Because it affects so many 
parts and functions of the human 
body, rheumatoid arthritis has 
infinitely varied symptoms. This 
makes diagnosis frequently very 
difficult. 
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The main reason why rheuma- 
toid arthritis is so baffling is that, 
although the disease has been 
known for centuries, medical 
science has never been able to 
discover the cause or causes. 
Theories that it is caused by local 
infection, faulty diet, climate, have 
all failed to stand up under tests. 
Then, about ten years ago, a ray 
of light began to break through. 
Physicians had noted that the 
disease usually disappeared in 
women patients when they became 
pregnant, though it came back 
after birth; also that it went away 
temporarily during attacks of 
jaundice. 

Taken with other bits of 
evidence, these facts seemed to 
indicate that the disease was 
caused by some change in the out- 
put of one or more of the body 
hormones from the adrenal glands, 
the two small glands lying over 
the kidneys. 

Doctors estimate that seventy 
per cent. of crippling can be 
prevented if the patient is 
diagnosed early and receives a 
consistent course of supportive and 
corrective treatment—rest, good 
nutrition, physical therapy, correc- 
tive exercises, braces and other 
mechanical aids. 

A classic example of the efficacy 
of this form of treatment is Linda 


Fox, youngest known victim of 
rheumatoid arthritis, who de- 
veloped the disease at three months 
and now is almost a normal child 
after years of supportive and 
corrective therapy. 

Doctors also know now that 
cortisone and ACTH bring relief 
in the majority of patients, but 
they are not in amy semse cures, 
for the relief in most cases lasts 
only as long as the hormone dosage 
is continued. 

As one doctor explained it, 
“The hormones have the effect of 
sitting upon the symptoms so that 
the patient feels better—but the 
disease is still there.” 

A good deal of experimentation 
has been done to discover the least 
amount of cortisone or ACTH 
which the individual patient will 
require to maintain relief. How- 
ever the complications that may 
result if the hormones are kept up 
indefinitely, are an important and 
unsolved problem. 

Medical techniques, developed 
within the past five years, have 
produced ways of arresting this 
agonisingly painful inflammation 
of the joints, and thousands of 
sufferers have already been relieved 
and helped. Research scientists are 
beginning to admit that not too 
long from now a cure may be 
found for this secret saboteur. 


OF all the labour-saving devices for women, none has been 


so popular as a man. 


Betty D. 


A™Monc those things which are so simple that even a child 


can operate them are parents. 


FRANCIS WALSH 
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He died watched by 
a bailiff... 
Sheridan was 
a Frustrated 
Genius 


JOHN WOODIWISS 


| Daeaenenesentntat stndnenestststststststsists\ | 
| IKE the proverbial Christmas 
4 Pudding, Sheridan’s genius, 


composed of varied ingredients, 
was at its most spectacular when 
lit up with brandy. Few men have 
been so richly endowed as this re- 
markable prodigy who, in sixty- 
four years, became a master- 
dramatist, theatrical manager, par- 
liamentary orator, and wit. As a 
poet he was not of classic stature, 
though he wrote some fine verse. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was 
born in Dorset Street, Dublin, on 
October 30th, 1751. His hereditary 
background could hardly have 
been more promising; for his 
father, Thomas Sheridan, was a 
good actor, author of a popular 
pronouncing dictionary and teacher 
of elocution, while his mother, 
Frances, was both a novelist and 
a playwright. 

Condensed from 





At 


Richard Brinsley 
started preliminary schooling with 
a Mr. White of Dublin. In 1763, 


seven, 


his family having crossed to 
England, he went to Harrow. Here, 
the “ Player Boy ”, as he was nick- 
named, gained only the reputation 
of being a well-mannered dunce 
with a passionate love of poetry. 
Leaving Harrow at eighteen, he 
entered the Middle Temple, but 
he was not fated to become a suc- 
cessful advocate. He did, however, 
earn a modest subsistence by writ- 
ing. 

Admiration and praise were the 
rewards which Sheridan craved— 
although he had judgment enough 
to realise that esteem could only be 
earned by work of outstanding 
quality. His early attempts at play- 
writing failed to satisfy him and 
were remorselessly scrapped. 

Another of his virtues was 
patience. Having roughed out 
some epigrammatic gem, he kept 
it by him, perfecting it, and wait- 
Far and Wide 
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ing for the opportunity to use it 
with effect. For imstance, among 
his early notes he preserved the 
description: “He certainly has a 
great deal of fancy and a very good 
memory ... but with a perverse 
ingenuity, he employs these quali- 
ties as no other person does . . . for 
he employs his fancy for his nar- 
ratives, and keeps his recollection 
for his wit . . . when he makes a 
joke, you applaud the accuracy of 
his memory, and tis only when he 
states his facts that you admire the 
flights of his imagination.” 

This long-winded criticism, de- 
livered in a brilliantly condensed 
form, “ brought the house down ” 
when, years later, in reply to Mr. 
Dundas during a parliamentary 
debate, he observed, as if the 
phrase had only just occurred to 
him, that “ The Right Honourable 
Gentleman is indebted to his 
memory for his jests, and to his 
imagination for his facts”. 

The Sheridans had settled in 
Bath, and the inflammable Richard 
fell in love with Elizabeth Ann, 
the beautiful daughter of Thomas 
Linley, a musician who arranged 
the concerts at the Upper Rooms, 
where she was principal vocalist. 
The love-story of Sheridan and 
this charming girl is well known. 
The outstanding situations in their 
protracted romance, including 
fierce opposition from both 


fathers, two duels and an elope- 
ment, eventually formed the basis 
of the plot of Sheridan’s first suc- 
cessful comedy, The Rivals, pro- 
duced on January 17th, 1775, at 


Covent Gardens—two years after 
his marriage and removal from 
Bath, first to East Burnham and 
then to London. 

The task of supporting a wife 
whom he adored, and the conse- 
quent necessity for money, now 
condemned his errant genius to 


‘several years of hard work, during 


which most of his best plays were 
written. The Rivals started its 
career badly; owing to inexperi- 
enced writing and faulty casting, 
it had soon to be withdrawn. A 
few days later, however, a second 
production—in its present form— 
established it as one of the great 
masterpieces of dramatic liter- 
ature. = 

Sheridan became a social lion. 
A jester, always ready to liven a 
party with a well-turned epigram, 
and a member of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous Club, he was accepted on 
equal terms by the greatest writers 
of the land. In spite of his many 
glaring weaknesses, he had a com- 
pelling charm and a quick under- 
standing and sympathy for those 
less fortunate. Yet, with boisterous 
Irish ebullience, he would not 
hesitate to play the most ridiculous 
practical jokes on his friends. 

The Rivals, St. Patrick’s Day 
and a very successful comic opera, 
The Duenna, with music com- 
posed by his father-in-law, Linley, 
were all written in 1775, while the 
following February saw the pro- 
duction of A Trip to Scarborough 
(a cleaned-up version of Van- 
brugh’s bawdy comedy, The Re- 
lapse). Then on May 8th, 1777, 
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School for Scandal, his 
masterpiece, made a tremendous 
hit. Written with the utmost care, 
its lines polished until they 
sparkled, and with a plot that gave 
it the maximum dramatic intensity, 
the comedy was a milestone in 
theatrical art. At the end of the 
manuscript, its tired author 
scribbled, “ Finished at last, 
thank God! R. B. Sheridan”. 
To which an equally thankful 
prompter added, “Amen. W. 
Hopkins a 

Following this burst of energy, 
there was a pause until 29th 
October, 1779, when The Critic, 
a brilliant farce, was added to 


aad 
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Sheridan’s former triumphs. 
By this time, however, a grow- 
ing habit of indolence had made 


it almost impossible for the play- 
wright to get down to work and, 
according to Michael Kelly, he had 
to be locked in one of the Green 
Rooms at Drury Lane, to write 
the finishing lines of The Critic 
while the first scenes were on the 
stage before a crowded house. 

During the production of his 
final play, Pizarro, the cast, headed 
by Charles Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, had similar difficulty in 
extracting the conclusion of the 
drama from the dilatory author, 
who was scribbling away, with 
many charming apologies, in the 
prompter’s room. 

Not content with having reached 
such a pinnacle of theatrical fame, 
this extraordinary man, on the 
retirement of David Garrick in 
1776, had, in company with Linley 
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MORSEL OF BLARNEY 
PANNY BURNEY, herself a 

successful writer, met Sheri- 
dan and his wife at the house 
of a Mrs. Cholmondiey in 1779, 
and described the event in her 
Diary. 

“ Mr. Sheridan,” she recorded 
enthusiastically, “is a very fine 
figure, and a good though | don’t 
think handsome face. He is tall, 
and very upright, and his appear- 
ance and address are at once 
manly and fashionable, without 
the smallest tincture of foppery 
or modish graces. In short, | 
like him vastly, and think him 
every way worthy of his beauti- 
ful companion.” 

She liked him even better 
when he remarked, “|! think a 
lady should not write verses till 
she is past receiving them”; a 
tactful morsel of blarney for 
the delightful authoress of 
“ Evelina”. 
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and a Dr. Ford, bought the 
great actor’s share in Drury Lane, 
and so had become the theatre’s 
Chief Proprietor or Director. 

But at this point his interest 
seems to have flagged, for apathy 
and habitual intemperance had 
begun to subdue him to a hopeless 
degree. His technique of fobbing- 
off importunate creditors, actors, 
musicians, authors and tradesmen 
became proverbial: “ Tomorrow 
was ever his favourite pay-day.” 

Sheridan now turned his atten- 
tion to politics and, in 1780, was 
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elected a Whig member for Staf- 
ford. To assume this réle cost him 
£2,000, a fact that was seized 
upon in an attempt to unseat him 
for bribery. His maiden speech 
was, in fact, a successful effort to 
clear himself of this charge. 

As a politician, Sheridan soon 
developed into a witty and in- 
fluential speaker. He was a tireless 
worker for parliamentary reform, 
and during his early years in the 
House advocated a watchful policy 
of non-intervention against the 


revolutionary fanatics of France. 
Later, however, his eloquence was 
roused by the dangerous situation 
following naval mutinies at Spit- 
head and the Nore, coupled with 
the peril of invasion from across 


the Channel. He was, also, a con- 
stant advocate of freedom for the 
Press. 

During the debate on “ The 
Pecuniary Embarrassments of the 
Prince of Wales” his eloquence 
made the best of an unconvincing 
case for a brother spendthrift. 
Soon afterwards, in the “ Regency 
Bill” proceedings, he played an 
important part. 

Oddly enough, Sheridan, though 
by nature an inveterate showman, 
had no desire for titles, and when 
the old King offered to ennoble 
him, he politely refused the 
honour. He had become a great 
personal friend of the Prince of 
Wales and was a constant visitor 
at Carlton House and the Brighton 
Pavilion. 

The friendship came to an end 
only when the Irishman tactfully, 


but firmly, refused to take the 
Prince’s part in vilifying the latter’s 
wife, Princess Caroline, whom he 
was determined to divorce. 

Some writers have suggested 
that in consequence the Prince 
later abandoned his _ one-time 
friend; but this is not, in fact, the 
truth, since in 1804 royal influence 
obtained for Sheridan the well- 
paid Receivership of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. Further help was 
offered during his final illness— 
and refused. 


But good luck now began to 
desert Sheridan. In 1792 his wife 
died of consumption, leaving him 
a conscience-stricken widower with 
two children. Drury Lane, too, was 
a constant worry and the load of 
debts was mounting to terrifying 
proportions. Instead of facing his 
alarming problems, Sheridan pre- 
ferred to rely upon the hopeless 
policy of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul”. He drank, gambled and 
borrowed until most of his former 
friends dropped him. Three years 
after his first wife’s death, he 
married Hester Jane Ogle, daugh- 
ter of the Dean of Winchester, 
who brought him the modest but 
welcome dowry of £5,000. 

In 1809 came a disaster; Drury 
Lane Theatre was burned to the 
ground. It was ultimately rebuilt 
by a group who wisely allowed 
Sheridan very little say in its 
future finances or policy, an 
arrangement that he bitterly re- 
sented. Slowly but inexorably he 
began to reap the sorry results of 
inertia. 
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* The end was foredoomed. His 
health was as broken as his for- 
tunes. One by one, his treasured 
books and pictures had to go to 
provide the means of existence, in- 
cluding last of all the Reynolds 
portrait of his first wife. In 1815, 
the year of Waterloo, he was 
arrested for debt, though the 
generosity of his faithful friends 
soon liberated him from the 
sponging-house, where he was 
under lock and key. The once 
merry, devil-may-care Irishman 
was no longer handsome and suc- 
cessful; he had now fallen so low 
that even comic artists like Gillray 
had almost forgotten to caricature 
his blotchy face and swollen body. 

By the following Spring he lay 


Hubby’s Fob 


WHEN one of Susie’s little friends came over to see her, she 
found the youngster playing with her new housekeeping 


set 
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on his death-bed at his house in 
Savile Row, carefully nursed by 
his wife but with a bailiff in 
attendance, waiting to carry him 
to a debtor’s prison. Fortunately 
his medical attendant, Dr. Bain, 
refused to permit his removal and, 
before the ultimate indignity of 
arrest could descend upon him, he 
died. 

A few days later, his body was 
removed for burial in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, the 
coffin surrounded by a throng of 
Royal and noble mourners who 
came, with crowds of more humble 
admirers, to honour the remains 
of a genius who had scattered so 
many opportunities to the four 
winds. 


“ Are you. washing dishes?” 
“Yes,” replied Susie, “ and I’m drying them, too, ’cause 


I’m not marned yet.” 


A Big Difference 


THE outraged Cork farmer stormed into the living-room. 

“Who chopped down that cherry-tree?” His son hung 
his head and admitted: “I did, father. I cannot tell a lic. | 
chopped it down with this little hatchet.” Whereupon the 
farmer gave the boy a thrashing. 

“But, father,” cried the son, “George Washington cut 
down a cherry-tree when he was a boy, too, and when he was 
brave enough to admit it, his father didn’t beat him.” 

“That is quite right,” said the father grimly. “ But when 
George Washington chopped down the tree, his father wasn’t 


in it.” 


‘TALE-BEARERS are as bad as tale-makers. 


R. B. SHERIDAN 
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THE PIPER AND THE HESSIAN 


1E Hessians (from Hesse, Germany) were a mercenary cavalry corps recruited 

to fight against the Irish insurgents in 1798. 

The Hessians wore remarkably long boots, which were regarded as rich loot. 
Hence arose the expression, when a covetous eye was cast upon a man’s hard-won 
possessions, “ Kill a Hessian for yourself!” 

Farrell, the Longford historian, records that the Hessians were so extremely 
sensitive to the least rebuke by their superior officers that suicides were frequent 
among them in their barracks in Longford. The suicides became so numerous 
that the regiment had to be disbanded and sent home. 





In the year ninety-eight, when our troubles were great, 
It was treason to be a Milesian. 

I can never forget the big black-whiskered set 
Whom history tells us were Hessians. 

In them heart-breaking times we had all kind of crimes, 
As murdering neveT was riper ; 

On the hill of Glencree, not an acre from me, 
Lived Bould Denny Byrne the Piper. 


Neither wedding ner work was worth an old shake 
If Denny was not first invited, 

For at emptying kegs or squeezing the bags, 
He astonished as well as delighted. 

In such times, poor Denny couldn't earn a penny 
Martial law had a sting like a viper, 

It kept Denny within till his bones and his skin 
Were grinning through the rags of the piper. 


One heavenly night as the moon shone out bright, 
As Denny stole home from Drumhangan, 
He happened to see from the branch of a tree 
The corpse of a Hessian there hanging ; 
Says Denny, “ These rogues have good boots, I’ve no brogues,” 
He laid on the heels such a griper, 
They were so gallis tight, and he pulled with such might, 
That both legs and boots came with the piper. 





He tucked up the legs and he took to his pegs, 
Till he came to Tim Cavanagh’s cabin. 
“ Bluranges !” says Tim, “ sure I can’t let you in, 
You'll be shot if you're caught out there rapping.” 
He sent him round to the shed, where the cow was in hed, 
With a wisp he began for to wipe her, 
They lay down together on the seven-foot “ feather,” 
And the cow began hugging the piper. 


The daylight soon dawned, Denny got up and yawned, 
Then he dragged on the boots of the Hessian ; 

The legs, by the law, he threw them on the straw, 
And he gave them leg bail on his mission. 

When Tim's breakfast was done, he sent out his son 
To make Denny leap like a lamp-lighter ; 

The two legs were there—he roared like a bear ; 
“Oh, daddy, the cow eat the piper.” 


“ May bad luck to the baste, she’d a musical taste,” 
Says Tim, “ to go eat such a chanter ; 
Here Paddy avic, take this lump of stick, 


Drive her to Glenealy, I'll cant her.” 

Mrs. Cavanagh bawled—the neighbours were called, 
They began to humbug and to jibe her ; 

To the churchyard they walked, with the legs in a box 
And she crying, “ We'll hang for the piper.” 


The cow then was drove just a mile or two off 
To a fair by the side of Glenealy, 
And the crathur was sold for four guineas in gold 
To the clerk of the parish, Jem Daly. 
They went into a tent, the luck-penny spent 
(For the clerk was a woeful old swiper) ; 
Who the dickens was there playing the Rakes of Kildare 
But their friend Denny Byrne the piper ? 


Tim gave a boult like a half-broken colt, 
At the piper he looked like a gommoch ; 

Says he, “ By the powers, I thought these eight hours 
You were playing in Dremandhu’s stomach.” 

But Denny observed how the Hessian was served, 
So they all wished Nick’s cure to the viper ; 

And for “ gra” that they met, their whistles they wet, 
And like divils they danced round the piper. 





He has brought something worthwhile to 
Irish writing .. . 


How Much does Plunkett 


Owe to Joyce? 


THOMAS MACINTYRE 


Ss CE the publication of The 
Trusting and The Maimed 
(1955) Irish critics have been tak- 
ing particular notice of James 
Plunkett. Magazine articles regu- 
larly have mention of him as “ the 
most promising of the younger 
school”; there have been refer- 
ences to his “ refreshing realism ”, 
and also some talk of “ over- 
indulgence in the use of sym- 
bolism”. In connection with 
Plunkett’s work, there has also 
been talk of Joyce. 

At the risk of over-simplifying, 
one may say that an examination 
of the stories contained in The 
Trusting and The Maimed reveals 
Plunkett in four major réles: (i) 
social critic; (ii) student of child 
psychology and behaviour; (iii) 
sympathetic observer of the in- 
imitably Dublin scene; (iv) the 
artist sensitively touching on the 
futilities of existence. 

In the stories, “ Weep for Our 
Pride ”, and “ The Wearin’ of the 
Green”, we find Plunkett, the 
social critic, flailing the things in 


our society which he feels are 
objectionable. Both stories are 
merely vehicles for social criti- 
cism, and are palpably contrived. 
Plunkett is here attacking what are 
to him the twin horrors of modern 
Ireland: (a) nationalism gone mad 
—Fiorgaelery with its brightly 
gleaming Fainne and fanatically 
gleaming eye; and (b) puritanical 
restrictions on the youth of the 
country by a clergy stiflingly con- 
servative. 

An unartistic bias prevents 
either story from being a success. 
The author, bent on demolishing 
“the new social hierarchy ”, too 
often comes between the reader 
and the story. In “ The Wearin’ 
of the Green ”, Purcell, the school- 
master, has brought life to the 
small town by establishing a 
choral society. But he has virulent 
opposition from the centres of 
power in the town, and is event- 
ually beaten. Here he is speaking, 
but is there not some ventriloquism 
on Plunkett’s part? ... 


“TI forgot the important 
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people; the patriots and the 
priests, who must test every- 
thing first to assure themselves 
that the plan is set out on Irish- 
made paper which has been 
watermarked with the Sixth 

Commandment. Murphy [local 

Gombeen-man]!, for instance, 

has a corner in patriotism. He 

sincerely believes that our fore- 
fathers wore kilts and played 

Gaelic football when they 

weren’t writing Aislings. . . .” 

Piunkett here shows himself to 
belong to a stream in modern Irish 
writing which has a “ bifurcated 
view” of Caitlin Ni Houlihan: 
one view reveals a wistful maiden; 
the other a snarling hag. These 
stories also exhibit the tremendous 
Church-Literature tension, which 
is a feature of so much Irish writ- 
ing. “ Weep for Our Pride” and 
“The Wearin’ of the Green” are 
both interesting stories, but they 
lose artistic balance with the 
weight of prejudice. 

In “The Damned”, “ The 
Half-Crown ”, and “ Janey Mary ”, 
Plunkett gives us three childhood 
stories (strictly, “The Damned ” 
is an adolescent study) which, in 
their sometimes brutal realism, are 
clearly a reaction to the semi- 
romanticised happy-as-Larry child 
studies of certain established Irish 
writers in this genre. We have had 
enough of trailing clouds of glory, 
Plunkett seems to say, and he sets 
out on the trail of the ugly rack 
which is also floating around. 

He finds it too, and “ The Half- 
Crown ”, one of his finest stories, 
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is the result. This is an honest, 
accurate study of the young teen- 
ager at odds with parents, educa- 
tion, religion, indeed with life. It 
is quite umcontrived and un- 
trammelled by the pretentious 
symbolism which mars many of his 
stories. This fault spoils both 
“Janey Mary” and “The 
Damned”, although in the latter 
he does convey poignantly the 
torture of a child up against the 
gates of dogmatism. 

Most distinctively Dublin of his 
stories are “ Mercy” and “ The 


Dublin Fusilier ”. Both are full of 
humanity, and characterised by 
feeling for, and fidelity to, the old 
Dublin which Plunkett obviously 
knows and treasures: St. Audoen’s, 
John’s 


St. Patrick’s, Lane and 
Christ Church, and, below them, 
the river, flowing sullenly seawards. 

“ Mercy ”, a vignette of an old 
watchman about to die, is out- 
standingly good. In it Plunkett 
expresses beautifully the lonely 
fear of the aged, and for once, the 
symbolism is controlled and com- 
pellingly effective. But “ The 
Dublin Fusilier”, although the 
city background is excellent, is too 
contrived to come off. Here the 
symbolism is not compelling, but 
compulsory. The story shows a 
tendency to inflict on the reader 
anecdotes bald with antiquity, and 
much overworked Dublin slang. 
This is reminiscent of Behan in 
bad form, and Plunkett is good 
enough to do without this sort of 
crutch. 


Two of Plunkett’s most dis- 
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cussed stories are “ The Trusting 
and The Maimed”, and “The 
Eagles and The Trumpets ”. Most 
critics consider the latter his finest 
piece of work so far. Both stories 
present to us almost unmitigated 
pictures of the futility of existence. 
These characters are from the 
world of frustration and failure, 
deceit and subterfuge. 

Joyce’s Dubliners comes to 
mind: Little Chandler and Far- 
rington are not far away. Yet, in 
“ The Eagles and The Trumpets ” 
(by far the more successful) there 
seems to be more of Eliot than 
Joyce. Plunkett’s characters in this 
story, like Prufrock, have momen- 
tarily “lingered in the chambers 
of the sea/By sea-girls wreathed 
with seaweed red and brown ” but 
always, human voices wake them 
and they drown. 

The title is taken from Eliot’s 
“A Cooking Egg”, a poem in 
which childish dreams of blinding 
success are compared with the 
actuality of a flat and unpalatable 
present— 


Where are the eagles and the 
trumpets ? 

Buried beneath some snow-deep 
Alps. 

Over buttered 
crumpets 

Weeping, weeping multitudes 

Droop in a hundred A.B.Cs. 


scones and 


Similarly, Sweeney, a clerk in a 
city office, is about to go week- 
ending in the country to see the 
one girl who has meant anything 
worthwhile for him. But the even- 


ing goes awry, as has happened 
before, and, one feels, will happen 
again. Sweeney is dragged off on 
a pub-crawl and ends the evening 
sick by the Liffey wall; his girl 
ends her evening by going off 
with a broken-down commercial 
traveller to the country hotel where 
she and Sweeney had known 
happiness. 

Plunkett tells the story with a 
compassion that is never senti- 
mental, and his technique of 
switching the theme, while still 
achieving a unified mood, is quite 
skilful. The delicacy and evocative- 
ness which Plunkett achieves is 
well illustrated in one superb 
scene—devastatingly effective be- 
cause it shows Sweeney groping 
for the lost pearl of his soul. He 
and his friends have arrived at a 
speakeasy. The drinks are being 
served. Suddenly, Sweeney is re- 
minded of some lines of poetry 
which his friend Ellis had quoted 
the week before. He asks Ellis to 
quote again... . 


“ Ellis looked surprised. But 
when he found Sweeney was 
not trying to make a fool of him 
he clasped the cup tightly with 
both hands and ieaned across 
the table. He moved it rhyth- 
mically in a small wet circle, and 
repeated the previous verse. 
Then he continued with half- 
closed eyes. 


But through the waters pale 
and thin 

Still shine the unoffending 
feet .. 
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‘The umoffending feet, 
Sweeney repeated, almost to 
himself. That’s what I wanted. 
Christ—that’s beautiful. 

But the gramophone rasped 
out again, and the moment of 
quietness and awareness inside 
him was shattered to bits. 
Higgins came with three cups 
which he left down with a bang 
on the table. 

‘Refreshment, he said, 
‘ Annie’s own. At much personal 
inconvenience.’ Sweeney looked 
up at him. He had been on the 
point of touching something, 
and it had been knocked vio- 
lently away from him. That 
always happened... .” 


One story remains to be men- 
tioned: “The Web.” This story 
describes the closing of the ring of 
British soldiers around a group of 
I.R.A. men on the run. It is only 
moderately successful, and again 
the Plunkett weakness for nailing 
symbolism on to a story, instead of 
fusing it into the work, is evident. 

How much does Plunkett owe to 
Joyce?; more particularly, how 
much to Dubliners? Not as much 
as Joyceolaters would have us 
believe. These stories do resemble 
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Dubliners in so far as frustration 
is a dominant theme; Plunkett’s 
Dublin is also a centre of paralysis. 
And certainly the dusty offices, 
soured clerks, and querulous pub 
scenes of The Trusting and The 
Maimed are very reminiscent of 
Dubliners. These things men- 
tioned, differences are easier to 
find. 

Compassion informs Plunkett’s 
stories, while the callous objec- 
tivity of Dubliners is notorious; 
Plunkett’s stories carry an oppres- 
sive sense of sin which Dubliners 
has not; the pallid characterisation, 
awkward symbolism and feature- 
less prose of Plunkett show that 
he has, unfortunately, derived 
little from Joyce in those respects. 


This is not to say that the 
trumpets have been sounded with- 
out cause. Plunkett has brought 
something worthwhile to Irish 
writing in this genre. His quick- 
stabbing realism is his own par- 
ticular vein: he jerks us away from 
the tender arms of O’Connor, from 
the he-manity of O’Flaherty, from 
the donnish urbanity of O’Faolain; 
he is original and sincere, and his 
work has that vital feeling that 
certain things do matter. 


A TRAMP called at a Cork farm, and the farmer offered him 

a job with three meals a day. 

The tramp asked what kind of work it would be. The 
farmer replied: “ Digging potatoes.” 

The tramp thereupon stretched himself and yawned. 

“ Yerra, don’t you think,” he suggested, “ you had better 
get the man that planted them—he knows just where they 


are!” 


SILENCE is the most perfect expression of scorn. 





This Irishman, one-time Governor of 


North Carolina, was consumed by an _ , 


ambitious dream 


He Sought 
the Northwest 
Passage 


CHRISTIAN BRUN 


URING its early history, the 

Hudson’s Bay Company 
(Canada) conducted its trading 
from the forts and factories that 
it built along the shores of Hud- 
son Bay. Little was known of the 
interior or of the Indians who 
came to dispose of their season’s 
catch of furs. 

This situation might have 
existed for an even longer time if 
it had not been for the interest of 
Arthur Dobbs, a wealthy, ener- 
getic Irish landowner, and his in- 
tense and ambitious dream of a 
Northwest Passage. 

To Dobbs, who was to become 
one of the most successful gov- 
ernors of the crown colony of 
North Carolina, the path to 
national and personal wealth and 
glory lay along the fabled Road 
to Cathay. This, he felt, could be 
discovered and secured by the lift- 
ing of the monopoly held by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company upon the 


vast northern region which not 
only, allegedly, contained the 
Passage but also, countless oppor- 
tunities for trade and development. 

The problematical existence of 
a Northwest Passage was a magnet 
that had drawn many an adven- 
turer, amateur and professional, 
before the 18th century. While the 
solution was long delayed, the 
search was of great aid to the ex- 
ploration and economic develop- 
ment of the North American con- 
tinent. The potential riches of the 
trade with the Orient combined 
with the actual returns of the ex- 
panding fur trade made a lucra- 
tive picture indeed. 

Antrim-born Arthur Dobbs, 
writer and member (for Carrick- 
fergus) of the Irish House of 
Commons, sought for almost nine- 
teen years, from 1730 to 1749, 
success in his aims of discovering 
the Passage, and eliminating the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. His proddings had 
results which ranged in chrono- 
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logical order from a Company- 
sponsored expedition to the north- 
ern reaches of Hudson Bay in 
1737 to the parliamentary inquiry 
which returned a full vindication 
of the policies of the Company in 
April, 1749. 

The most famous result of 
Dobbs’ endeavours was the voyage 
of Captain Christopher Middleton 
in the sloop Furnace (accompanied 
by the pink Discovery) during the 
years 1741-42. The expedition, 
which was carried out in vessels 
provided by the Admiralty, but in 
which Dobbs and some of his 
friends invested heavily, left 
England in May, 1741. After 


wintering near Churchill River in 
Hudson Bay, they proceeded north 


the next summer, discovering 
Wager Bay and Cape Dobbs and 
going farther north up the west 
coast than any of the previous ex- 
plorations. 

Captain Middleton was turned 
back by the ice at Repulse Bay 
and sailed home to England in 
September of 1742. In his report 
he stated that the possible entrance 
of the Passage which had been re- 
ported between the 65th and 66th 
degree latitudes was actually the 
outlet of a large river, and that the 
pull of tides in the bay was from 
the east (and the Atlantic Ocean) 
and not the north as Dobbs hoped. 
The captain’s conclusion from his 
study of his own findings com- 
bined with his knowledge of the 
work of previous explorations was 
that no Passage existed, at least 
from Hudson Bay. 
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Middleton’s findings were at 
first accepted and then, due to 
what he felt was deliberate falsifi- 
cation inspired by trade rivalries, 
rejected by Arthur Dobbs. There- 
upon followed a bitter exchange of 
charges and counter charges, 
Middleton answering Dobbs’s 
complaints to the Admiralty with 
his pamphlet: Vindication of the 
conduct of Captain Christopher 
Middleton (Londen, 1743). This 
was answered by Dobbs in his 
Remarks on Captain Middleton’s 
defence (London, 1744). 

The dispute saw the publication 
of twelve- books and pamphlets—a 
pamphlet war in the best tradition. 
Middleton was greatly hampered 
in his career by Dobbs’ accusa- 
tions, though in time his findings 
were accepted as_ substantially 
correct by other Arctic explorers. 

Arthur Dobbs devoted himself 
to other subjects after 1750, when 
the Hudson Bay Company’s 
policies had been vindicated. His 
appointment as Governor of North 
Carolina was made in 1754. 

While Dobbs was greatly inter- 
ested in the Passage, he was also 
interested in the economic poten- 
tial of the region that lay to the 
west of Hudson Bay, and he was 
especially severe in his criticism of 
the Company for their failure to 
exploit it more fully. Some of this 
feeling, of course, was motivated 
by his desire to establish his own 
monopoly upon the region, but 
aside from this his ideas were in 
line with the mercantilist thinking 
of the 18th century. 
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The power of the French, the 
ruggedness of terrain, the difficul- 
ties of getting canoes and canoe- 
men, were some of the practical 
factors which slowed the British 
entry into the wilderness. Arthur 
Dobbs did make a significant con- 
tribution to the knowledge of this 
region, however, in a volume 
which formed a part of the dispute 
with Middleton: An account of 
the countries adjoining to Hud- 
son’s Bay (London, 1744). 

In this book he describes the 
lands and the peoples of this 
region, based partially on his 
reading of French sources but 
mainly on his interviews with the 
French half-breed Joseph la 
France, who had been brought to 
England by Captain George Spur- 
rell on his return voyage from 
Hudson Bay in 1742. The book 
is regarded as one of the first de- 


tailed, authoritative descriptions of 
this large area. 

The Joseph la France who pro- 
vided Arthur Dobbs with the 
material on this region was a 
Canadian trapper, born at Michili- 
mackinac, He had traded in furs 
until he had been arrested and his 
furs confiscated by the French 
Governor-General. With a price on 
his head, he had then set out for 
Hudson Bay and Old France by a 
route from Lake Superior west- 
ward to Lake Winnipeg, and then 
north by the Nelson River to Fort 
York. This journey had taken him 
three years, during which time he 
had lived, fished and hunted with 
the various tribes along his route. 
He had, as a trapper and trader, 
noted the game and the vegetation 
as well as the topography of the 
region he was travelling through. 
In the hands of an avid interrogator 
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such as Dobbs he was able to make 
a noteworthy contribution to the 
knowledge of the Canadian West. 

With this volume there is also 
a map: “A new map of part of 
North America from the latitude 
of 40 to 68 degrees . . . (London, 
1744)” and the author is given as 
“Joseph la France, a French 
Canadese Indian”. Though the 
map has been severely criticised 
for its inaccuracy, it is still inter- 
esting as an illustration of la 
France’s concept of the lands he 
travelled through. 

Joseph la France gave no answer 
to the question of the existence 
of the Northwest Passage. But 
through his map and the know- 
ledge he imparted to the impas- 
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sioned Arthur Dobbs he contri- 
buted more than he knew to 
Canadian history and the study of 
its lands and peoples. Once the 
rivalries with the French for 
domination of the Canadian 
wilderness and its resources were 
settled, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany did penetrate the interior, 
spurred on by keen competition 
from the Montreal traders. 

The Northwest Passage was 
sought for at least a half century 
more, but Dobbs’ dream had to 
wait for its fulfilment until the 
early years of the present century 
and Roald Amundsen. The true 
Passage, ice choked and difficult 
to an extreme, was not at all like 
the one he had hoped for. 


Don’t Fear the Earwig ! 

Most people particularly dislike the earwig, and believe 
that at night, and at the slightest opportunity, it will 

invest itself into their ears and damage them. Hence they 

imagine its name. 

The truth is that if the earwig had the misfortune to fall 
into your ear, it would pretty quickly scuttle out again. The 
wax with which your ear is provided is so bitter that no 
self-respecting earwig would willingly come into contact 
with it. 

EpGar W. BATTLE in the Cork Examiner 


] TRIED to stop smoking cigarettes by telling myself I just 
didn’t want to smoke—but I didn’t believe myself! 
BARBARA KELLY 


Backfire 


Poctor: “ Why do you have BIK 58900 tattooed on your 
back?” 
“ That’s not exactly tattooed—that’s where the wife ran 
into me while I was opening the garage doors.” 














THERE’S NOTHING NEW ... 


How right was Solomon when he said that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

Our Irish ancestors, for instance, understood the principle 
of the streamline when they erected those beehive-shaped 
oratories and shelters along the western coast. For many 
centuries these structures have withstood the unrelenting 
fury of the Atlantic gales; and no doubt they will continue 
to do so for many centuries to come. 

Take penicillin. The primitive tribes of the Amazon and 
the Zulus used moulds and cobwebs on open wounds. 
Indeed, any Irish countryman could tell you about the 
cobwebs. 

Skiffle groups? Why, an ancient Roman wall depicts three 
musicians singing to the accompaniments of their instru- 
ments and banging tin-cans. 

False teeth . . . An Etruscan skull discovered some time 
ago was found to have a set of false teeth, held in place by 
a kind of brace. 

How old are slot machines? Why, they had them in 
Egypt in Ptolemaic times. The weighty bronze coins of that 
period were used in slot machines placed outside temples. 
When the coin was inserted, the mechanism inside released 
a small quantity of “sacred ” water. 

And that by no means exhausts the list. 

Irish Catholic 


A Modern Disease 
A FAMous doctor was asked recently to name the most 

devastating disease today. 

“ Loneliness,” he said. “ Just plain loneliness. The longer 
I practise, the surer I am that ther2’s no condition so acute, 
so universal. Everybody, at one time or another, is subject to 
its ravages. With many the disease becomes chronic. And not 
a few live constantly under its blight—melancholy, bored, 
forlorn, friendless. Doctors can’t cure it. Only the victims 
can.” 

C. W. HALy 


DPDon’t let us make imaginary evils when you know we have 
so many real ones to encounter. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 











To reduce this over-riding 
risk, he is prepared to take 
lesser ones 


The Threat of 
H-bomb 
Wartare 

Appals Frank 
Aiken 


AT the end of 1955 the Republic 
+ of 


Ireland was admitted a 
member of the United Nations, 
and found herself obliged at last 
to work out a foreign policy. The 
foundations were laid by Mr. 
Liam Cosgrave, who in Ireland’s 
first formal speech to the Assembly, 
gave an intelligent and fair-minded 
review of the whole field of inter- 
national affairs. At subsequent 
sessions new and positive elements 
have been added to what may now 
be called the Irish foreign policy; 
and the source of these elements 
is the Minister for External Affairs 
himself, Mr. Frank Aiken. 

Mr. Aiken’s appointment to 
External Affairs in the post-war 
Fianna Fail Government was 
greeted with some surprise, for he 
had shown little promise as a diplo- 
matist. His parliamentary manner 
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is brusque and uncompromising; 
he will smash mercilessly at what 
he considers a foolish question, not 
caring to spare his opponent’s feel- 
ings or save his face. 

His civil servants have found 
him an exacting minister, but one 
who will stand firmly over his own 
decisions or those of his subordi- 
nates. His Armagh accent, a trace 
of which survives his years of resi- 
dence in Dublin, is a pointer to a 
tough northern mind. It is easy to 
see in him, at sixty, the soldier who 
had command of a division when 
barely out of his "teens. 

He was then a big, powerful 
country lad, the son of a “ strong” 
farmer; but he had the quality of 
a leader. He helped to organise the 
Sinn Fein victory in his own area 
—north Louth and south Armagh 
—in the 1918 election, and later, 
as a guerrilla leader, his combina- 
tion of personal daring and prac- 
tical intelligence made him cele- 
brated. 

Yet, when 


the Irish Times 


the Treaty split 
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occurred he was anxious to com- 
promise, not to fight; a civil war 
“would ruin the country without 
gaining anything for the Re- 
public”. He believed that—if the 
oath, which he found repugnant, 
were removed—an acceptable Con- 
stitution might be framed under 
the Treaty, “as an honourable 
breathing-space in our fight for 
independence.” 

It was, of course, impossible for 
a military commander to maintain 
a position of neutrality; the Pro- 
visional Government treated him 
as hostile, as it was bound to do, 
and he was swept into action on 
the anti-Treaty side. He returned 
to constitutional politics with Mr. 
de Valera in 1927, when the oath 
had become the “ empty formula.” 
In the first Fianna Fail Cabinet he 
took office as Minister for Defence. 

Mr. Aiken’s personal loyalty to 
Mr. de Valera is well known; he is 
probably closer to his chief than 
any other member of the party’s 
inner circle. When Mr. de Valera, 
out of office, went on a tour of 
Australia and America, it was Mr. 
Aiken who went with him, and he 
can often be seen at the Taoiseach’s 
elbow on official occasions, acting 
as his “eyes”. 

This loyalty extends to sharing 
his leader’s ideals and in particu- 
lar his devotion to the Irish 
language. Though Mr. Aiken’s 
command of the tongue is far from 
perfect, he speaks it conscienti- 
ously. Somewhere in that Armagh 
mind, it seems, there lingers a 
misty vision of a Gaelic State. 


THREAT OF H-BOMB WARFARE APPALS FRANK AIKEN gI 


This lurking visionary is, per- 
haps, the most surprising part >f 
the Aiken personality, but it pro- 
vides the driving force of his 
pragmatic mind. 

Years ago, he was experimenting 
with the generation of electricity 
from wind-power on his farm at 
Sandyford: the windmill was 
known locally as “ Aiken’s Folly,” 
but he derived from it a thorough 
knowledge of the possibilities of 
wind-power. He was an early 
advocate of the development of the 
bogs for electricity, and he is 
credited with the idea of the Gael- 
tacht tomato-growing scheme. In- 
deed, it is possible that a good 
Minister for Agriculture has been 
lost in him. When he was made 
“caretaker” of that Department 
in 1957 (Mr. Sean Moylan, the 
Minister-designate, being unable 
to take up office until he had been 
appointed to the Senate), his staff 
were surprised by the zeal with 
which he threw himself into his 
temporary duties. 

During the war he was appointed 
Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defensive Measures, under which 
resounding title he had control of 
the Press censorship. Rumour says 
that he was more interested in try- 
ing to devise a revolutionary rifle 
which would shoot around corners: 
at any rate, he failed to check the 
absurdities and minor tyrannies 
which developed in the censorship 
(as when the official pencil was 
used, in the sacred name of 
neutrality, to change “ Navan” to 
“An Uaimh”). He permitted a 
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war to develop between the censors 
and the Irish Times, when a little 
diplomacy might have achieved 
willing co-operation. 

It was the more surprising that, 
on his transfer to External Affairs, 
he was able to adjust his thinking 
to the international plane, on which 
people will not do what they are 
told but have to be persuaded. 

Mr. Aiken’s approach to inter- 
national affairs appears to have 
been based upon a very clear vision 
of the appalling horrors of H-bomb 
warfare. To reduce this over-riding 
risk, he is prepared to take lesser 
ones: his plan for progressive dis- 
engagement in Europe proposed, 
by accepting Russia’s good faith, to 
make her stand upon it. 

His policies, though formulated 
with the advice of his expert staff, 
are unquestionably his own; and, 
typically, once he has resolved 
upon them he is not to be budged. 
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Last year, when the U.S. State 
Department was agitated by his 
disengagement plan and his sup- 
port for the proposal to discuss the 
admission of Communist China to 
the U.N., it enlisted no less an ally 
than Cardinal Spellman to in- 
fluence the Minister. ‘“ They 
didn’t,” said a friend, “ know 
much about Frank!” 

A small country cannot act like 
a great Power; but in the forum of 
the United Nations it may exert an 
influence out of proportion to its 
size. Such influence will depend, 
very largely, upon its reputation 
for honesty and independence. 

That Ireland’s good faith is 
already widely trusted is evident 
from the part Irish officers are 
playing in the U.N. Observer 
Corps in the Lebanon. Frank Aiken 
is not a diplomatic genius, but his 
country’s honesty and independ- 
ence are safe in his hands. 


Se 


Wrong Strawtegy? 


A MAN visiting the zoo stood looking at the camel for a long 


tume. 


He noticed a lot of straw on the ground. He searched 
through it looking for a’ straw to his liking. He found one. 
Cautiously he approached the camel and put the straw on 


the animal’s back. 


Then he stood back and watched—for hours. Nothing 


happened. 


“ Wrong straw,” muttered the man, and went away. 


‘THE only service a friend can really render is to keep up 
your courage by holding up to you a mirror in which you 


can see a noble image of yourself. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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Gaeglers and the Greyhound 


WALTER MACKEN 


T was greed that attracted 

Gaeglers to the greyhound. He 
wasn’t exactly a dog lover. He’d 
pat stray puppies, and he’d rarely 
kick a dog, but his attitude towards 
them was neutral, and it is doubt- 
ful if he would have ever tangled 
with the greyhound if it wasn’t for 
Softshoe Sullivan. 

Softshoe would sell his grand- 
mother, if he had one, in order to 
lose money on the dogs. 

Gaeglers accompanied him to 
the dog track this one night, be- 
cause, according to Softshoe, every 
single race on the card was fixed, 
and he knew the winners. 

“ All right, Softshoe,” he said. 
“Tl come just this once. But if 
your information is false, I may be 
angry with you.” 

“You can cut my throat, 
Gaeglers,” said Softshoe, adding 
generously, “from ear to ear, if 
my information is not hot this 
time.” 

Dog tracks are the same every- 
where. But it is exciting to see the 
dogs coming out of the boxes and 
chasing the phoney hare. After- 
wards, Gaeglers told himself that 
he should have learned, from a 
proved fact like that, that grey- 
hounds must be very stupid. At the 


time they just struck him as being 
pathetic. 

The miracle of the evening was 
that Softshoe’s information was 
correct. They backed the winners 
of the first five races. 

Softshoe was hugging himself. 
““ What did I tell you? What did I 
tell you?” He was all excited and 
counting the increasing shillings in 
his pockets. 

Gaegler’s pockets didn’t jingle. 
He was a note man. 

“Contain yourself, Softshoe,” 
said Gaeglers. “ The evening isn’t 
over. Let us go now and plunge 
weightily on the next one and see 
what happens.” 

“It’s certain,” said Softshoe. 
“Tt’s a set-up. Wait and you'll 
see.” 

It couldn’t last, of course. 
Gaeglers knew that it couldn’t. A 
brindle bitch was to be the winner 
of the sixth race and so she would 
have been if a black and white dog 
hadn’t come out of the box and 
run as if he had been reared on 
rocket fuel. 

Gaeglers felt it was worth los- 
ing his money just to see the look 
on Softshoe’s face. “ Softshoe!” he 
said ominously. 


“But he couldn’t,” Softshoe 


Reprinted from Fohn Bull 
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cried. “It’s not fair. He 
square. It’s a twist.” 

Gaeglers was laughing. He 
slapped Softshoe on the back. 
“ You did well, Softshoe. Enough 
is enough. The run is over. That 
was a real fast dog. We will go 
back to the kennels and have a look 
at him.” 

Softshoe followed him disconso- 
lately. “ But it shouldn’t have hap- 
pened,” he kept saying. “He 
should never have won. It’s not 
honest.” 

Back at the kennels, they were 
shocked to see a man in a trench- 
coat talking to the owner of the 
black and white dog, and counting 
notes into his palm. Each one was 
a fifty-pound note, and there were 
twenty of them. Then the man in 
the trenchcoat took the lead of the 
black and white dog and walked 
away with him, and the owner 
shouted after him: “ Man, but you 
have a bargain, wait’ll you see.” 

A bargain! Gaeglers was horri- 
fied. “ Hallo, Jack,” he said, going 
up to the man who was carefully 
putting the money away in an 
inside pocket. 

“ Gaeglers!” said Jack. “ What 
the hell are you doing here? Are 
you moving into the dog business 
now as well?” He laughed heartily. 

“Were my old eyes deceiving 
me, Jack?” Gaeglers asked. “ Or 
did I see that man give you a 
thousand pounds?” 

“Faith, you did,” said Jack. 
“Did you see that dog go? Oh, 
what a dog! It nearly broke my 
heart to sell him.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked 
Gaeglers, “that you got a thou- 


ran 
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sand pounds for one little dog?” 

“ That’s nothing, Gaeglers,” said 
Jack earnestly. “I let him go 
cheap. I think I'll have a few more 
like him, later on. Sometimes it’s 
good business, Gaeglers. You 
should start training a dog. I have 
a lovely young one at home, a son 
of the one that ran tonight. A win- 
ner. You take him. It’d be good 
for you, Gaeglers. Get you up 
early in the morning and make a 
fortune for you if you have 
patience.” 

Jack was sincere. 

“ll take him,” said Gaeglers. 
“How much?” 

Softshoe was disturbed. He 
pulled at Gaegler’s sleeve. “ Are 
you gone cracked?” he asked. 

Jack was looking closely at 
Gaeglers. “I’m not fooling you,” 
he said. “ This will be a good dog, 
if you work hard and patiently 
with him. You'll get more than 
your money back. You can have 
him for twenty pounds, no more, 
no less. I know what I’m talking 
about. This could be good for 
you.” 

“Let’s go and see the pooch,” 
said Gaeglers. 

That’s how he got the grey- 
hound. He was an all-black dog 
with a splash of white on his chest 
a hump on his _ hindquarters. 
Gaeglers didn’t want to take him. 
He’d have taken any other of the 
litter in preference to him. But 
Jack insisted. “ You can have any 
of the others for nothing, Gaeg- 
lers,” he said, “‘ but the black one 
is the boy. Thousand-pound dogs 
are few and far between, but he 
could be one. You'll see.” 
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So Gaeglers took the dog and 
called him Jet. 

It is very difficult to love a grey- 
hound. They are so lean and miser- 
able that when you pat them there 
is no satisfaction to your palm— 
they seem to be all skin and bone. 
They are not very good at mind- 
ing babies either, if you had any 
babies. 

Gaeglers decided that they had 
cold eyes and were a purely com- 
mercial proposition. He went 
around looking for information on 
how to rear, feed and train the dog, 
and then decided that he knew 
more about it himself than the ex- 
perts. And constantly in front of 
his eyes, he saw a_ thousand 


pounds. 
Jet was a hungry dog. He’d eat 


four times his own weight, and all 
the food seemed to do for him was 
to press his bones against his skin. 
Gaeglers fed him good wheaten 
bread, with treacle and two eggs a 
day and also chopped lamb’s liver. 
“He’s better fed than a prince of 
the royal blood,” he told Softshoe. 
“ He’s costing me a quid a week 
and he still looks like a dehydrated 
rat.” 

“In another six months,” said 
Softshoe, “ you'll be racing him, 
and the skinnier he is the better 
he’ll run, for he’ll be streamlined.” 

Gaeglers had good digs with 
Mrs. B. She was fond of him, but 
she never quite took to the dog, 
particularly as one of her cronies 
kept talking to her about reincarna- 
tion. She’d say to Gaeglers about 
Jet: “‘He’s watching me... . I 
know that dog is watching me.” 


All of which added to the diffi- 
culties of Gaeglers. 

Then, one Sunday morning 
when Mrs. B. went to get the leg 
of lamb out of the cupboard to 
cook it for dinner, there was no 
sign of it. There was six pounds of 
meat gone. Nobody thought Jet 
would be able to open a cupboard, 
so, after the search, Mrs. B. went 
out the back and reviled the neigh- 
bours in a loud speech about how 
they were thieves and robbers, and 
how they would roast in hell with 
the fat of stolen meat sizzling in 
their bellies. Everybody in Mrs. 
B.’s house had to eat scrambled 
eggs for dinner that day. 


Then eggs started to disappear 
from the cupboard, too. It was the 
oddest thing. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. B. found 
eggshells on the other side of the 
next-door neighbour’s wall, and the 
government code mark on the 
empty shells agreed with the ones 
she had bought, she said, so she 
called the young son of that house 
to her, grabbed him and boxed his 
ears, howling that he was an egg- 
stealer and the child of robbers. 
The mother of the boy naturally 
came to defend him, and things 
were hectic all round. 

Then Gaeglers came home one 
day and glanced in the window be- 
fore he opened the front door. He 
saw Jet, with his white teeth 
bared, delicately open the catch on 
the cupboard, reach in his head 
and come out with an egg in his 
mouth. Gaeglers went around the 
side of the house to watch him. 
Jet jumped the neighbour’s wall 
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and on the other side cracked the 
egg and, with the skill of long prac- 
tice, scooped the contents. Then he 
went back into the house for more, 
and was just stretching his neck 
into the cupboard again when 
Gaeglers roared at him. 

You should have seen the look 
on that dog’s face. 

Gaeglers should have beaten the 
dog. You can’t reason with an 
animal. Personally, I believe that 
Gaeglers was rather proud of the 
dog’s cleverness, being a little bit 
twisted that way himself. Anyway, 
al! he did after shouting and scold- 
ing Jet was to buy a new catch for 
the cupboard, that the dog couldn’t 
open. 

It was years before Mrs. B. and 
the neighbours were reconciled. 

The time came at last to train 
Jet. Gaeglers didn’t like getting up 
early in the morning. Who does? 
So he made Softshoe come along, 
too, even if his eyes were glued 
with sleep. 

“You got me into this,” 
Gaeglers told him, “and you'll go 
the whole bitter road with it.” 

Outside the town, when they 
came to a field, he’d make Softshoe 
go over the wall and make off run- 
ning like a hare. It took the dog 
about two months to realise that 
he was supposed to chase Softshoe, 
and then he was enthusiastic. He’d 
chase after him, jump on his back 
and knock him on his face. Soft- 
shoe didn’t care for this, but 
Gaeglers said they might as well 
get a laugh for their money. 

I personally think they made a 
mistake using Softshoe as a hare. 
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After all, the dog had limited in- 
telligence, and if he got used to 
chasing and coursing Softshoe, how 
could you expect him to be satis- 
fied with a real hare? In that case, 
the only thing to do would be to 
mount Softshoe on the electric rail 
and set him going with Jet after 
him. When Softshoe heard this 
suggestion he went pale, because 
Gaeglers might do it. 

Anyhow, the great day came at 
last when Jet was as, big as he 
would ever be, and they would 
have to try him out on the real 
thing. Gaeglers borrowed an old 
van, packed the dog, a long lead 
and Softshoe aboard, and set out 
for the mountain districts. 


Near the foot of the mountains 
there are great boggy plains where 
hares abound. That’s what a local 
man told them. “In there,” he 
said, waving his hand at a plain 
about ten miles wide, “there are 
more hares than horseflies, bad 
luck to them, and they eating the 
grazing of the sheep. Ye’ll be trip- 
ping over them.” Gaeglers was 
elated and they set off into the 
plain. 

Well, it seems there were mil- 
lions of midges, and they’d eat you 
down to the skeleton, but no hares. 
They must have tramped fifteen 
miles in circles, sinking in bogs, 
tortured by midges and horseflies, 
and at the end of the day they were 
wet, squelching and thoroughly 
miserable, 

They sat on a mound to smoke 
a cigarette and there, almost under 
his feet, curled in a form, petrified 
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with fear, Gaeglers saw the hare. 
He reached very cautiously for the 
dog, brought him very slowly be- 
tween his knees, and pointed his 
nose at the hare. This was the 
climax of all the sorrow, all the 
sacrifice, all the weary worry of 
the past year. Jet and a real hare 
were face to face at last. 

“Now, Jet!” Gaeglers roared 
triumphantly, getting to his feet. 
“ After him, boy, after him, catch 
him! Watch this, Softshoe!” 

Jet didn’t move. 

“The hare!” Gaeglers shouted. 
“ There he is! Get after him!” 

The hare was bounding towards 
the horizon by now. Jet wasn’t in- 
terested. 

Gaeglers—I 


regret to report 


this—kicked the dog with his sod- 


den shoe. The dog’s tail went be- 
tween his legs and he ran away, 
Gaeglers ran after him, raving 
mad. He was in a fierce temper. 
You could have lit a cigarette off 
him. Softshoe ran away from the 
dog and Gaeglers. Gaeglers chased 
the dog. Softshoe and Gaeglers 
were running four directions at 
once. 

It was terrible... . 

The next morning Jack was sur- 
prised to see Gaeglers on his door- 
step with Jet and Softshoe. 

“* Jack,” Gaeglers attacked him. 
“You were wrong. This dog is no 
good. This dog will never be any 
good. This dog wouldn’t catch a 
rabbit that was dying of myxoma- 
tosis. He’s a fraud. He has ruined 
my life.” 

“ All right, Gaeglers,” said Jack 
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promptly. “ I'll buy him back from 
you—purchase price and what he 
cost you to date. He will be a good 
dog.” 

“You’re wrong, Jack,” said 
Gaeglers, poking him in the chest 
with his finger. “ This dog will 
never be any good. Give me the 
purchase price and you can have 
him. I want to suffer the rest my- 
self, to teach me a lesson.” 

But he was back again the next 
day. Why? Because he missed the 
damn dog. That’s a fact. 

“ No, Gaeglers,” said Jack. “ I’m 
sorry. The dog is gone. I sold him 
last night to a fellow from the 
south.” 

“Well,” said Gaeglers, “ that 
solves it. I’m well rid of him.” 

It took him a little time to be- 
come used to the dog’s absence. 
He’d wake up early in the morn- 
ing, when he should have been 
asleep. 

Softshoe was very happy that 
the dog was gone. 

Now here’s the real heart of the 
matter. Years after this, Gaeglers 
happened to be motoring down 
south. 

Towards evening he drove into 
this village, a small, contented 
village in the middle of fat 
southern land. He was going to 
drive right through the village, and 
then he stopped the car with a jerk 
at a sight that confronted him. 
There facing him, up on a pedes- 
tal, was the statue of a greyhound. 

He got out of the car to go and 
look closer. There was a plaque 
under the statue that read: 
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To the Memory of the Greatest 
Dog That Ever Raced in Ireland 
EGGNOG 
Gaeglers walked around the 
statue. It was cut from black stone, 
and there was a white insert on the 
dog’s chest, and a hump on his 
hindquarters. To make it worse, 
Gaeglers reported, the dog was 

grinning at him. 

Several men approached him. 
“ You are pleased with our dog?” 
they asked. Gaeglers swears that 

ey took off their hats. 

“Was he really 
Gaeglers asked. 

“Good!” one man exclaimed. 
“He won between four and five 
thousand pounds in stakes, and he 
earned about three thousand in 
stud fees, and only God knows how 
many roofs he put on houses in 
this place at the expense of the 
bookies. It was a sad day when he 
died after eating too many duck 
eggs. He was a divil for eggs.” 


good?” 


The Finishing Touch 
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“Where did the dog come 
from?” 

They told him. Gaegler’s heart 
sank. No mistake now. “ That’s 
where I’m from myself,” he said. 

“Well, aren’t you the lucky 
man,” they said, “ to have come 
from the same place as Eggnog?” 

That did it. Gaeglers was 
flooded with emotion. Which was 
why, in the local court of the place, 
he was fined a pound and costs for 
disturbing the peace and wilful 
assault, arising out of pelting mud 
at the statue. 

You see, nobody had had the 
courage all those years to tell him 
that Jet had turned into the world- 
famous Eggnog. 

My own opinion is that if they 
had put up a statue they should 
have put up one to Softshoe 
Sullivan, because that dog would 
never have amounted to anything 
but for the way Softshoe coursed 
him. 


‘THE husband returned home wearily from a very trying day 
at the office and began to recite the dismal record of the 


day’s events. 


His wife switched off the radio and joined him at the tea 
table. “ You should be ashamed to complain,” she said. 
“ Mrs. Kennedy of Castleross is having a far worse time 


than you!” 


Walking Into It 


[F animals were treated with the degree of inhumanity to 
which women subject their feet, there would be an outcry 
from all the humane societies in the country. 


Letter in a medical journal 
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What do those male addicts prattle 
about? 


Does Coffee 
Sharpen 
the Wits ? 


MAY MANNIX ROBINSON 


HE vast majority of Dublin’s 
morning coffee drinkers are 


men! They come at the same hour, 
sit at the same table and drink the 
same amount of coffee each day. 
Only a man could think of calling 
the habit “the mid-morning 
break ”! 

The very words conjure up a 
necessary pause in his great 
labours; a pause to stretch his 
mental sinews, to perk and refresh 
his steaming brain, to oil his gears 
and rest his plant and machinery. 

I found that a very high percen- 
tage of addicts are insurance men, 
closely followed by very civil ser- 
vants (out of context you will not 
find a nicer body of men). The re- 
mainder of the males are largely 
composed of | warehousemen, 
drapers, clerks, men who shout 
the odds and men who conceal the 


margin. And all consuming great 
quantities of fancy cakes, which 
they would not dream of touching 
at home, and managing at the 
same time to chatter away like 
brooding magpies. 

Artists, journalists and writers 
are not, as a bunch, over-fond of 
coffee. They tend to gather where 
some ripe harvest has been gar- 
nered and seasoned in the wood. 
And you will always hear them 
asking one another, “ What are 
you having?” 

Now, a coffee drinker never 
asks this question. He knows what 
his friend is having; there are no 
fine distinctions about coffee ex- 
cepting in the making. 

Coffee shops do not advertise 
themselves by asserting that they 
use only the Brazilian bean, or the 
Mexican, or whatever other bean 
there may be. One takes it for 
granted that they all use only the 
best, freshly ground and freshly 
roasted. 

Women use the coffee shops to 
replenish their strength on shop- 
ping expeditions, to rest their 
feet, to compare prices, to meet 
friends in the afternoons. 

You will mever catch a self- 
respecting housewife indulging 
herself after 11.30 any morning. 

She is by then well on her way 
to prepare and serve her family 
their mid-day nourishment. 

I believe that coffee does 
sharpen the wits, and that it is 
probably necessary for the logi- 
cian, the insurance actuary and 
the man who feeds the ledger 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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forms to the machines. But what quoting each other low-grade 

do they find to chatter about? The premiums on _ low-grade life 

state of the market, securities, policies, or taking each other up 

slumps, bears, bulls? on “ futures "—which sounds like 
For all we know, they may be fun. 


Te 
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Secrets Of An Octogenarian 
[SN’T it amazing how philosophy flows so naturally from 

a very old man? The one I have in mind is an eighty- 
five-year-old blacksmith who still goes out, on foot, to can- 
vass work for his little forge, and a six-mile march is nothing 
to him, if there’s a harrow to be mended out of it. 

The other day I heard him asked if eighty-five wasn’t too 
old for a man to live. It wasn’t a nice question, by any 
means, but I thought the answer was beautiful: “If you 
know how to set the years on your shoulders, there’s no 
limit to the number you can carry.” 

To elaborate he said that he was “ kitchened ” right all 
his life (and this, I gather, means he was kept on a balanced 
ration). It was worth twenty years to him. 

He was taught to be cheerful too, to appreciate the things 
he had and to ignore the shades of green in the faraway 
hills. That was worth another twenty. 

Then to explain how he can be so spruce and sprightly at 
his age he said: “I never forgot the first useful thing my 
mother taught me.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ How to walk!” 

No wonder most of us are bunched before fifty. 

Mac in the Irish Farmers’ Fournal 


NO one can make you feel inferior without your consent. 


Cutting It Fine 
A TEACHER who was giving a lesson on “ The Knife and its 
Manufacture ”, told the boys that every good knife had a 

name stamped on it, which showed who had made it, and 
was sometimes a guarantee of its quality. He urged them to 
note the names of their knives at home. 

Next morning he asked each in turn the maker’s name. 
“ Grand Hotel, sir!” was one startling reply. 





Twenty years after his 
farewell concert the voice of 
the Magnificent McCormack 

continues to enthral 


DEAD SINGER 
TRIUMPHANT 


KAY SULLIVAN 


AST March 17th a _long- 

playing record titled fohn 
McCormack Sings Irish Songs 
made its appearance in American 
music shops. Many people bought 
the record and discovered for the 
first time the gloriously sweet tone 
of the Irish tenor. Many others, 
long his fervent admirers, were 
eager to see what the latest record- 
ing techniques might have done to 
their idol’s voice. (Of the fourteen 
songs included in the album, two 
were originally recorded in I911; 
none later than 1927.) They were 
relieved to find his voice and style 
still sound peerless. 

As for RCA-Victor officials, 
they were spinning like their own 
test-turntables. 

“ We thought some of the old- 
timers might want to hear McCor- 
mack again,” says one of the re- 
cording company executives, “ and 
possibly some Irish societies and 
voice students might buy him. We 
were totally unprepared for what 


did happen—a complete sell-out, 
almost overnight!” 

Within five weeks 25,000 Fohn 
McCormack Sings had gone over 
the counters and music shops 
deluged Victor with re-orders. 
Music reviewers unanimously 
hailed the record as a long-awaited 
treasure. 

“ Of course, stacked up against 
the 1,000,000-record sales today’s 
rock-and-rollers and ballad singers 
reap, 25,000 McCormack platters 
don’t sound like much,” the Victor 
official comments. “ But keep in 
mind the fact that the Perrys, 
Elvises and Eddies are very much 
alive and their records are backed 
up with current advertising, per- 
sonal and TV appearances and 
juke-box emphasis. Young people 
buy their records like they comb 
their hair—it’s a habit. 

“John McCormack retired 
almost twenty years ago: he has 
been dead for thirteen years. And 
he was a highly-specialised per- 
former. The fact that 25,000 people 


Condensed from Columbia (New Haven, Connecticut) 
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rushed to buy a recording of his 
and that thousands more 


songs 


clamoured for it, is remarkably 
significant. It proves interest in 
the immortal John is far from 


raced. 

Another recent occurrence backs 
up this statement. A columnist 
chanced to mention that the Rev. 
James McDonald, in Wilmington, 
Delaware, had a collection of over 
400 McCormack records. Immedi- 
ately, he was besieged by McCor- 
mack fans ready to carry on a pro- 
longed correspondence about their 
hero. They wrote saying Father 
McDonald’s collection was a mere 
beginning, since McCormack had 
recorded over §80 selections in his 
lifetime; they wrote wanting to 
buy or swap McCormack records, 
or they wrote reminiscing in sheer 
delight about the famous tenor. 

That there are none more in- 
tensely devoted than true McCor- 
mack fans is a fact attested by the 
mail that constantly snows in on 
his widow, the Countess Lily 
McCormack, now living in New 
York City. 

“T get letters from all over the 
world glowing with admiration for 
John’s voice,” she says. “ They 
write me from India, Australia, 
Japan—just about every place on 
the map. Some of them want me 
to know their friends think they 
sing just like John. What surprises 
me most is that many of the most 
avid collectors of John’s records 
are far too young to have ever 
seen or heard him in person.” 

Like his close friend and 
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contemporary, Enrico Caruso, 
McCormack had many imitators 
but none could come close to his 
consummate artistry. His was a 
unique blending of the ultimate in 
training and a rich Irish aptitude 
for song and melody. 

McCormack was music’s child 
from the very beginning. He was 
born in Athlone, Ireland, on June 
14, 1884. If he were missing or 
late as a lad, his family always 
knew where to find him. Young 
John Francis would be listening to 
a passing band or standing en- 
tranced beside a country fiddler. 

When he was fourteen and a 
college student he sang in his first 
formal concert. It taught him a 
lesson he never forgot; for, the 
morning after, a school maid com- 
mented : 

“Oh, Mr. John, you sang grand 
last night, but why did you sing 
in those foreign tongues we 
couldn’t understand?” ‘ 

Since John’s selections had been 
all in English, he was considerably 
shocked. He vowed never again to 
ignore words for melody. 

When nineteen, he entered the 
tenor competition of Dublin’s 
famous annual music festival. Con- 
test rules forbid applause, but 
when the dark-haired boy with the 
clear, sweet voice finished his 
number, the audience rose in one 
great cheer. There was no doubt 
about the winner. 

After this, there was little hesi- 
tation about a career for John. He 
knew he wanted to sing, and he 
knew he must study voice with the 
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best teachers available. In Milan, 
Italy, the venerable Vincenzo 
Sabatini, father of the novelist 
Rafael Sabatini, agreed to take 
him as a pupil. When the maestro 
first heard his new pupil sing, he 
said: “I can only teach him how 
to use his voice properly. God has 
done all the rest.” 

Sabatini introduced John to 
the Italian bel canto style of sing- 
ing, the best of all technical foun- 
dations for vocal art. He mastered 
Italian so perfectly that years later 
Marconi was to say of him: 
“McCormack annoys me. His 
Italian is better than mine and I 
was born in Italy.” — 

Ironically, McCormack couldn’t 
use his own name when he made 
his operatic debut at Savona near 
Genoa in 1906. Since “ McCor- 
mack” didn’t ripple off Italian 
tongues easily enough, he was 
billed as Giovanni Foli. The ‘Foli’ 
was in honour of the pretty, dark- 
haired girl he had left waiting for 
him at home in Ireland—Miss Lily 
Foley. Very soon after, returning 
to Dublin for a visit, he made Miss 
Foley his bride. 

For Lily Foley McCormack, it 
was the beginning of a wondrously 
hectic, magically happy life during 
which she established no less than 
28 homes for her peripatetic 
husband, went three times around 
the world with him, raised three 
children and entertained an over- 
whelming list of celebrities in the 
music world, the theatre and public 
life. 

For their honeymoon, John took 
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“ TABLEAU! TABLEAU!” 
NCE when McCormack was 
playing ‘“ Romeo ” to Melba’s 
“ Juliet’, she landed full force 
on John’s ankle in the death 
scene, pinning it to the sharp 
edge of some steps. John, in 

agony, tried to wriggle free. 
“Don't stir,” said Melba, 
sotto voce. “ Tableau! Tableau!” 
“Tableau be damned,” said 
John loudly. “ Get off my ankle.” 
An extra death throe on 
Melba’s part finally freed him. 

Kay Sullivan 
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Lily to London and the opera 
house, Covent Garden. The only 
seats they could afford were away 
up in the topmost gallery from 
which they could hardly see the 
stage. Eighteen months later, John 
was singing from that very stage— 
and his leading ladies were such 
opera greats as Melba and Tetraz- 
zini. Overnight, he became one of 
the idols of the period, the 
youngest singer ever to have a 
contract for the Garden. 

America took the handsome 
young tenor to its heart. He was 
sick with the flu the night he 
opened in Traviata in New York, 
but he was determined to go on. 
While he sang, a doctor stood in 
the wings. None the less, his per- 
formance was so magnificent that 
he received a standing ovation. 

That was November 10, 1909. 
For the next three years, John 
stuck to opera. He knew some 
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twenty-one different rdles (his 
favourites were Don Giovanni and 
La Boheme) but he wasn’t com- 
pletely satisfied with his career. 
For one thing, he wanted to sing, 
not act and he felt there were too 
many histrionics in opera. 

“Just at the vital moment in 
opera, the soprano usually 
wrenches herself from the arms of 
the poor tenor and leaves him 
standing while she rushes to the 
footlights to tell her troubles to the 
world,” John complained. 

It was in 1912, after a trremend- 
ously successful tour in Australia 
with Melba, that the young tenor 
decided to concentrate on concert 
work. It was a happy decision. 

“A McCormack concert is an 
incredible sight,” wrote a critic 


after one of John’s appearances at 


the New York Hippodrome. 
“Here is a boy in his twenties, 
holding the vast audience in the 
palm of his hand, making them 
laugh or cry at will.” 

Often he and his accompanist, 
Edwin Schneider, would have to 
push their way through throngs of 
people to reach their places on 
stage. The singer always addressed 
his accompanist as “ Teddy” and 
never failed to present him to the 
audience. 

McCormack’s performances were 
so popular that they filled not only 
the theatre but the stage, too. Hav- 
ing an audience on stage with him 
didn’t disturb McCormack at all. 
At the end of a concert, he always 
would beg the audience’s pardon 
and turn around and sing to those 
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who had been sitting behind him 
all evening. 

One of his favourite quotes 
came from an Irishman who, on 
being told that only stage seats 
were available for a concert, said: 
“I'd rather look at the back of 
John McCormack than at the face 
of a lot of them!” 

A McCormack concert was no 
sentimental collection of folk 
songs. His programmes were 
always a musicai education, with 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Hugo 
Wolf and other classics well repre- 
sented. As a finale he always sang 
a group of lilting Irish ballads. 

Once in Dublin, John sang 
Mother Machree with such feeling 
that the audience wept aloud, 
knowing that his parents were in 
the audience and he was singing 
directly to his mother. Afterwards, 
the senior McCormack snorted: 
“ Sure, John, have you no songs at 
all about a poor father?” 

It was typical of John that he 
scouted up a special number 
called A Father’s Early Love and 
sang it as an encore at his next 
performance. 

His trademark—the hauntingly 
beautiful 1 Hear You Calling Me 
—came to McCormack’s attention 
almost by accident. A young 
English pianist played some 
original compositions for John’s 
comments. As he picked up his 
music and was about to leave, he 
mentioned that he had written one 
song that no publisher would touch 
because they considered it unsing- 


able. (To page 107) 
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“Let’s have a try at it,” said 
John. 

He was in love with the song 
before he had finished it. It be- 
came so much a part of his reper- 
toire that while he was alive 
few singers would even attempt 
“ McCormack’s song ”. 

In 1929 McCormack went to 
California to make his only Holly- 
wood movie, an extravaganza 
called Song of My Heart. The film 
company built a thatched Irish 
cottage on the lot so he would feel 
at home. Right next door, Will 
Rogers had a Western shack for 
his dressingroom and the two be- 
came fast friends. 

It was difficult not to be a friend 
of John McCormack: he loved 


people. He was never happier than 
when he was throwing a party for 
a big crowd and a typical McCor- 
mack guest list read like a Who’s 
Who. 


Because he _ hated hotels, 
McCormack usually bought or 
rented a home wherever he 
travelled, from New England to 
California, New York to London 
and Dublin. He became a U.S. 
citizen in 1919 but kept a home in 
Ireland, since he and his wife re- 
turned there frequently to visit 
their families. 

In a disarming book titled / 
Hear You Calling Me written 
about her husband in 1949, Lily 
McCormack reveals many interest- 
ing facets of his character: he 
doted on punctuality, never will- 
ingly was late for a concert or 
missed a train; he couldn’t sing if 
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there were fresh flowers nearby; 
he had a fetish about paying bills 
immediately; he couldn’t keep a 
secret; he hated to talk on the 
telephone; he was unshakable once 
he had made a decision. 

One decision he made early in 
life was that he would retire as 
soon as possible after he had 
reached the half-century mark. On 
the evening of March 16, 1937, he 
ended a concert in Buffalo, N.Y., 
with the statement that it was his 
last appearance in America. Every- 
one was taken by surprise, includ- 
ing his wife, who didn’t know he 
was going to make the announce- 
ment. No one could persuade him 
to change his mind. 

The following year, McCormack 
made a farewell tour throughout 
Ireland and England with his last 
concert at Albert Hall, London. 

“Hundreds were turned away 
and mounted police had to patrol 
the hall to keep people from storm- 
ing the doors,” recalls his widow. 
“When we came out at the end, 
the last I saw of John, the buttons 
were being torn off his coat by 
souvenir hunters and the next thing 
I knew a husky policeman had 
grabbed me and lifted me over the 
heads of the milling throng into 
our car.” 

John sang twenty-seven songs on 
that last night to an audience that 
alternately cheered and wept. 

Perhaps an oft-repeated anec- 
dote would best sum up the 
measure the world took of the boy 
from Athlone who sang his way 
into enduring fame.(To page 109) 
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It happened when Most Rev. 
Dr. Michael Curley, Archbishop 
of Baltimore, went home to Ath- 
lone to visit his aged mother, tak- 
ing John McCormack along with 
him. The eighty-year-old woman 
made a big fuss about the singer, 
so much so that her son said with 
a twinkle in his eye: “ But, 
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mother, why all this fuss over 
John? ‘Remember, your son is a 
bishop.” 

“Ah sure and there’s lots of 
bishops,” said Mrs. Curley, “ but 
there’s only one John McCor- 
mack.” 

It would seem Mrs. Curley’s 
opinion still holds fast. 


A Weighty Matter 

| SUGGESTED to the manager of a famous firm of weighing- 
machine operators that if I weighed myself at five different 

machines one after another I would get five different weights. 

Here, apparently, is a case where the customer is almost 
always wrong. Counter-attacking strongly, he told me, 
“People never believe weighing machines, and they never 
realise that when you put your penny in it takes time for the 
mechanism to trip. Your restless customer never gets his 
weight accurately. The other day it was suggested to me that 
if coat hooks for overcoats were added to our machines it 
would be a new and valuable amenity. I went to a Dublin 
railway station and watched a man with an overcoat weigh 
himself. He took his coat off all right—and then carefully 
weighed himself with it thrown over his arm!” 

The manager added the additional information that one’s 
weight varies by a few pounds one way or the other through- 
out the day: “ If you go into a restaurant and have a good 
steak you will be a couple of pounds heavier when you 
leave,” he said. 

Incidentally, the late Commander Campbell, of Brains 
Trust fame, once convulsed the whole panel with the ad lib 
contribution: “I once knew a little restaurant in Persia 
where they did not charge you on the bill of the fare. They 
just weighed you going in and coming out and then charged 
you according to the difference in your weight.” 

QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


BAD weather always looks much worse through a window. 
JouHn KIEPNAN 


THE next (January, 1959) issue of THE IRISH DiGEsT will be published 
on Thursday, December 24. 
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Our Posthag 


CORNISH AND IrRisH :—Our prolific Waterford 
historian is at it again! Too modest to allow 
his name to be published, this painstaking 
historical researcher sends us the following 
contribution 
“In a recent number P.K.O’H. compared 
Cornish to Irish. In fact, its similarity to Welsh 
and Breton is closer. Until the twelfth century 
Cornish and Preton were identical. The latter 
is derived frorn the former, as Scottish-Gaelic 
(and, to a lesser degree, Manx-Gaelic) are de- 
ed from Irish, and Portuguese from Galician. 
Wales and Cornwall helped their Breton 
against the Franks and the Norsemen 
rmans) As Irish saints settled in 
Cornwall, so did C« saints settle in 
Brittany, a nation founded by Britons from 
Cornwall fleeing from the West Saxons. Old 
En 1 documents in medieval Latin referred to 
Angha et Cornubia’, i.e England and 
Cornwall The heir to the English throne 
zutomati inherits the title of Duke of 
Cornwall. The title of Prince of Wales, on the 
other hand, is conferred if the Sovereign sees 
fit te Some have not done so 
dialect called Kernew in 
French. Compare also 
(Cornwall), Finistére (Brittany) 
terre (Galicia, a part of Spain that 
Gaeli and associations) 
place-names could be cited Breton " 
iply the French for ‘ Briton.’ Cornwall 
Brittany both have a ‘ Jorsedd’ (Welsh 
English th), like Wales's ‘ eisteddfod ", 
Ireland’ s ‘ oireachtas ’ Scotla nd’s ‘mod’ 
‘ Cornwall's flag is a white cross on a black 
tie Brittany's is nine black ‘ood white stripes, 
nine black heather-blossoms on a white 
in the quarter. These symbolise the nine 
ivisions of the country. Great Britain 
called to distinguish it from Little Britain, 
Britt: any. In French, one speaks of Grande 
tagne and Bretagne; in Breton of Breizh 
Gane and Breizh. In Irish, however, Little 
Britain is Wales.’ 
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TO Become IrgtsH CITIZEN : 
become an Irish citizen?” a 
reader, H McC., wants to know 

s we ne" been asked the same question 
by other readers, > feel we cannot do better 
than quote from un article on the subject which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Dublin Evening 
Herald 

Since 1936, 1,739 certificates 
have been issued to aliens to enable 
become citizens of the State 

For the purpose of the Act, anyone born in 
the Six Counties before December 6, 1922, is 
an Irish citizen. Where the parent of a child 
born in the Six Counties is an Irish citizen, the 
child also gets Irish citizenship 

uildren of Irish citizens born in Britain, 

nited States and other countries are also 
Irish citizens. For other Six County people not 
covered by the Act and who wish to become 
Irish citizens a form of declaration of citizenship 
is necessary 


of naturalisation 
them to 


Applicants for naturalisation certificates must 
swear loyalty to the nation before a district 
Justice, must publish a notice of their application 
in the press so that any objectors may have an 
opportunity to make submissions to the Minister 
for Justice and must have references from 
three Irish citizens. 

Naturalisation certificates cost {20 for men, 

5 in the case of a woman or a person born in 

reland who had renounced Irish citizenship 
and {2 in the case of a minor. 
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Pen Pats :—A very pretty letter-card arrived 

from Mt. Clements, Michigan, addressed to 

this department. Signed by Miss P hy! 

it contained a request for a pen pa 

we recommend Phyllis to all who w 

to correspond with her Miss | 

4ft. 11in., weighs gs lb. and 

and blonde hair. Her address 

Road, Mt. Clements, Michigan, 
A second request for a pen pal c 

Patrick Fitzgerald, South Island, New 

Patrick has been working in the bush 

couple of vears, but like every Ir 

still has a large spot in his heart for th 

Country. He ts in his early thirties and 

like to correspond with ‘‘a girl from 

His address is: c/o G.P.O., Nelsor 

Island, New Zealand 
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Te, us More ! Mr 
from Texas enclosing 
of the Irish, which he 
newspaper, The Houston Post 

‘he Irishman has two _ gifts 
invaluable in this crazy era. They 
vincible sense of humour d an i 
of fair play. That is why Irishmen 
smuling It explains why Irishrme 
harmony with jews, Italians, G 
people of many races 

They are fine 
Irish have strong 


snipped 


policemen, bec 
muscles and tenaciou 
bulldog courage. They are great writers, + 
and musicians, because the Irish have a 
tempered by centuries of suffering and str 
against tyranny. 

“They are distinguished in the pr 
and the sciences, because they are wed 
with fine mentalities They are ient 
artisans and labourers, because an Irishman 
believes in the nobility of work.” 

Thanks for writing, Mr. 
pardon our blushes | 
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WRITE NOW 
abroad—in the [ 
South Africa 
cordially invited to 
about themselves 
give us facts 


Intted St 
and 


torite 


| 
Readers 


| Canada 
| 


Australia, 
where~-are 
and tell us all 
environment and 
thetr 


ther 


And 
they might care to throw in a referen 
their Irish background, if any’ 


about living conditions perhap: 


and figures | 
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wishes 


aged 


PEN-FRIENDS WANTED :—Mr. 
P.O. Box 438, Napier, New Zealand, 
to corres d with lady pen-friend< 
30-40 and living in any country 

He is interested in music, home life and 
languages. In fact, his interests are very varied. 
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INTRODUCED RucBY INTO FRANCE :—Major 
D. J. Conroy, Auxiliary Service, Voortrekker- 
hoogte, South Africa, sends us this quote from 
the _ Johannesburg Star : 
The first South African ever to play Rugby 
in France must surely have been Mr. E. 
Burgess, who died at Nazareth House, Johan- 
nesburg, in 1952. 
“Born in Dublin in 
at St. Omer, France 


1862 he went to school 
There were a number 
of other Irish boys at this school, and Mr. 
Burgess used to tell with gusto how they 
introduced Rugby to the French boys. 

‘The scholarly rector of St. Omer found 
game of Rugby in progress one afternoon and 
on being told that it was a game played in 
Ireland remarked ‘Game, game, you call it! 
Mon Dieu! To think that Ireland, once 
known as the Island of Saints and Scholars 
has, alas, reverted to barbarisr 

Major Conroy adds that Mr 
great friend of his—ar dhets De 
that he was eldest brother of Cathal Brugha, 
famous during the War of Independence 

He often told me that when he was at St 
Omer Marshal Pétain was one of the senior 
students and that many sons of well-known 
Dublin families (Irish | should say) were 
educated there. Often he spoke of a MacWeeney, 
who was with him there in 1870's and later 
well-known in Ireland. Burgess always claimed 
that the Irish boys, not alone at St. Omer but 
at other colleges in France, did much to 
introduce Rugby to that lan a 

Incidentally, Daniel O'Cor 
at St. Omer 


Jurgess was a 
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CALLING :-— I'welve-year-old 
ild like a pen-pal in Ireland. 
is in seventh grade and a 
local Girl Scouts. Now, 
her at her address 
aton, Maryland U.S.A 


MARYLAND 
Rosalee Gillette wor 
Rosalee tells us she 
keen member of th 
boys and girls, write to 
12725 Gould Road, Whe 
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Last Piece or Prost :—The iast coherent 
piece of prose ever written by Jonathan Swift 
was a brave if misguided attempt to prevent 
his beloved choir of St Patrick’s from taking 
part in a series of rehearsals in a public house ! 

\ County Dublin clergyman has kindly 
sent us a copy of the piece for the benefit of 
PostBaG readers. It reads : 

“January 28th, 1741-2 And whereas 
it hath been reported that I gave a licence to 
certain vicars to assist at a club of fiddlers at 
Fishamble Street, | do hereby declare that 
I] remember no such licence to have ever been 
signed or sealed by me intreating my 
sub-Dean and Chapter to punish such vicars 
as shall ever appear there as songsters, fiddlers, 
pipers, trumpeters, drummers, drum-majors, 
or in any sonal quality, according to the flagitious 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
UERIES concerning the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 

pendence) arrive datly, mainly the 

United States. 

Will American readers please noe that 
copies size 24” x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11° x15" 
$1.00, 

Both are available from the publishers, 

C. J. Fallon, Lta., 

Dublin. 


from 


costs 


Messrs 43 Parkgate 


Street, 








aggravations of their respective 
rebellion, perfidy and ingratitude 


x 


dis« rt e | 


Mr. George Ci 
reader, sends 
following inscription on the head 
marks the grave of the horse that 
William Verney through the Wat 
The grave is in the little village of Desa 
Armagh. Mr. Coxe came across it by 
while touring in the North of Irelan 
the Summer 

To the 
A soldier's 
In adversity 
In the privati l 
In the watches of th 
In the shock of many battles, 
Through the day of W 
Through many painful 
Which have elapsed since 

victory. 


WATERLOO :- 
(England) 


ECHO OF 
Liverpool 
stone 

carried 


battle of 


Memory of 
friend ; compantor 
and success 
wis f tolson 


anxtous 


iterlo 
years 


that crowning 


CONSTANTIA 


Died November 21, 18325 


a 


A GRIM WARNING 

Mrs. H. B., writes to tell us 

was researching in the National Li 
recently, she came the followin; 
proclamati issued by the Commander 
British forces in Tipperary in 1798 
advised the people to keep to their bous« 
the military were marching by, the 
proceeds 


across 


hat should a shot at any time bs Sue 
on the military from any House or Cott 
Every Soul WITHOUT DISCRIMINA'’ 1c DN 
found within will be PUT TO THE SWORD 
AND THI HOUSE DESTROYED—tly 
SAME WILL BE DONE to any h 
harbours a rebel in his flight after a 
has been made to his Majesty's ' 
That should the darinzgness of 
affected lead ‘Them to Outrage or Cruelty on 
the Properties or Families of the peaceable and 
well-disposed THE WHOLE NE [GHBOUR- 
HOOD WILL BE LAID WAST! 


use that 
nv opposition 
lroops 


the Dis- 











Songs of 


Ireland 


“ ., » all their wars are merry and ali their songs 
are sad,” wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Whee!l/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 
1EP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinnin 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49, 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628, 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Iirish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan—River Shannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Rocrin’ Fire. 

IEP 5i 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review @ Di Record Shop 


ing, Ireland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — R.cuars 
Hayward and th. Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 

TER 5054, 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066, 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbi Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


cust send remittance piu; 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the number 
of the records required. 

















NOW ON SALE PRICE 2/- 
ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


A ROUTINE NIGHT’S WORKS 
GEORGE HARMAN COXE 


HAND ON MY SHOULDER 
FEGGY MacINTYRE 


HERCULE POIROT 


ARMCHAIR DETECTIVE 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


AS THE HUNTER FEELS 
WILLIAM RAWLE WEEKS 


THE HEIRLOOM 
FATRICIA KNOWLTAN 


DEAR MR. LONELY HEART 
TALMAGE POWELL 


THE FOOTPRINT IN THE SKY 
CARTER DICKSON 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 26s. 0d. Post free 


From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 











WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (12) 


Marsh’s 
Library 


Marsh’s Library, beside 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was 
Ireland’s first public library. 
It is a charming little building, 
built in 1703, the work of Sir 
William Robinson, Ireland’s 
first notable architect. The 
Royal Hospital at Kilmainham 
is his work 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


A sight on no account to be 
missed when you are in Dublin 
is the brewing of Guinness, 
which you can follow from 
start to delectable finish at the 
Guinness Brewery at St. 
James’s Gate. Guinness has 
been brewed there for nearly 
200 years. 
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Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. The 
Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
G.£.2796A 


Made and Printed in Ireland by Cantu. & Co., LTb., Parkgate Printing Works, Dublin, 
Republic of Ireland and Published by C. |. FaLton Lip, 43 Parkgate Street, ®ublin. 





